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PEEPACE. 



Thb greater part of the following treatise 
remains in the exact form in which it was 
read at Manchester ; but the more familiar 
passages of it, which were trusted to extem- 
pore deUyery, have been since written with 
greater explicitness and ftillness than I could 
giro them in speaking ; and a considerable 
number of notes are added, to explain the 
points which could not be sufSciently con- 
sidered in the time I had at my disposal in 
the lecture-room. 

Some apology may be thought due to the 
reader, for an endeavour to engage his atten- 
tion on a subject of which no profound study 
seems compatible with the work in which I 
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am usually employed. But profound study 
is not, in this case, necessary either to writer 
or reader, while accurate study, up to a cer- 
tain point, is necessary for us alL Political 
economy means, in plain English, nothing 
more than "citizens' economy;" and its first 
principles ought, therefore, to be understood 
by all who mean to take the responsibility 
of citizens, as those of household economy by 
all who take the responsibility of house- 
holders. Nor are its first principles in the 
least obscure: they are, many of them, dis- 
agreeable in their practical requu-ements, and 
people in general pretend that they cannot 
understand, because they are unwilling to obey 
them ; or rather, by habitual disobedience, 
destroy their capacity of understanding them. 
But there is not one of the really great prin- 
ciples of the science which is either obscure 
or disputable — which might not be taught to 
a youth as soon as he can be trusted with an 
annual allowance, or to a young lady as soon 
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as she is of age to be taken into coonsel 
bj the housekeeper. 

I might, with more appearance of justice, 
be blamed for thinking it necessary to en- 
force what everybody is supposed to know. 
Bat this fault will hardly be found with me, 
while the commercial events recorded daily in 
our journals, and still more the explanations 
attempted to be given of them, show that a 
large number of our so-called merchants are 
as ignorant of the nature of money as they 
are reckless, unjust, and unfortunate in its 
employment. 

The statements of economical principle given 
in the text, though I know that most, if not 
all, of them are accepted by existing autho- 
rities on the science, are not supported by 
references, because I have never read any 
author on political economy, except Adam 
Smith, twenty years ago. Whenever I have 
taken up any modem book upon this subject, 
I have usually found it encumbered with 
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Inquiries into accidental or minor commercial 
results, for the pursuit of which an ordinary 
reader could have no leisure, and, by the 
complication of which, it seemed to me, the 
authors themselves had been not unfrequently 
prevented from seeing to the , root of the 
business. 

Finally, if the reader should feel inclined to 
blame me for too sanguine a statement of 
future possibilities in political practice, let him 
consider ho^V absurd it would have appeared 
in the days of Edward I. if the present state of 
social economy had been then predicted as 
necessary, or even described as possible. And 
I believe the advance from the days of 
Edward I. to our own, great as it is confessedly^ 
consists, not so much in what we have actually 
accomplished, as in what we are now enabled 
to conceive. 
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LECTURE L 

Among^ the various characteristics of the age 
/* in which we live, as compared with other 
ages of this not yet very experienced world, 
one of the most notable appears to me to 
be the just and wholesome contempt in which 
we hold poverty, I repeat, the just and 
wholesome contempt; though I see that some 
of my hearers look surprised at the expres- 
sion. I assure them, I use it in sincerity; 
and I should not have ventured to ask you 
to listen to me this evening, imless I had 

B 
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entertained a profound respect for wealth — 
true wealth, that is to say ; for, of course, 
we ought to respect neither wealth nor any- 
thing else that is false of its kind: and the 
distinction between real and false wealth is 
• one of the points on which I shall have a 
few words presently to say to you. But true 
wealth I hold, as I said, in great honour ; and 
sympathize, for the most part, with that ex- 
traordinary feeling of the present age which 
publicly pays this honour to riches. I cannot, 
however, help noticing how extraordinary it 
is, and how this epoch of ours differs from 
all bygone epochs in having no philosophical 
nor religious worshippers of the ragged god- 
ship of poverty. In the classical ages, not 
only there were people who voluntarily lived 
in tubs, and who used gravely to maintain 
the superiority of tub-life to town-life, but 
the Greeks and Latins seem to have looked 
on these eccentric, and I do not scruple to 
say, absurd people, with as much respect as 
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shore of Acheron, in lamenting and lament- 
able crowds, casting their crowns into the 
dark waters, and searching, sometimes in vain, 
for the last coin out of all their treasures that 
could ever be of use to them. But these Pagan 
views of the matter were indulgent, compared 
with those which were held in the middle ages, 
when wealth seems to have been looked upon 
by the best men not only as contemptible, but 
as criminal. The purse round the neck is, 
then, one of the principal signs of cpndemnation 
in the pictured Inferno; and the Spirit of 
Poverty is reverenced with subjection of heart, 
and faithfulness of affection, like that of a loyal 
knight for his lady, or a loyal subject for his 
queen. And truly, it requires some boldness 
to quit ourselves of these feelings, and to 
confess their partiality or their error, which, 
nevertheless, we are certainly bound to do. 
For wealth is simply one of the greatest powers 
which can be entrusted to human hands: a 
power, not indeed to be envied, because i^ 
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seldom makes ns happy; but still less to be 
abdicated or despised; while, in these days, 
and in this country, it has become a power all 
the more notable, in that the possessions of a 
rich man are not represented, as they used to 
be, by wedges of gold or coflfers of jewels, but 
by masses of men variously employed, over 
whose bodies and minds the wealth, according 
to its direction, exercises harmful or helpful 
influence, and becomes, in that alternative. 
Mammon either of Unrighteousness or of 
Righteousness. 

Now, it seemed to me that since, in the 
name you have given to this great gathering 
of British pictures, you recognise them as 
Treasures — ^that is, I suppose, as part and 
parcel of the real wealth of the country — ^you 
might not be uninterested in tracing certain 
commercial questions connected with this par- 
ticiilar form of wealth. Most persons express 
themselves as surprised at its quantity; not 
having known before to what an extent good 
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fortable habitation; and not with those only, 
but with good education besides, and objects of 
luxury, art treasures, such as these you have 
around you now. But by those same laws of 
Nature and Providence, if the labour of the 
nation or of the individual be misapplied, and 
much more if it be insufficient, — if the nation 
or man be indolent and unwise, — suflfering and 
want result, exactly in proportion to the 
indolence and improvidence, — to the refusal 
of labour, or to the misapplication of it. 
Wherever you see want, or misery, or degrada- 
tion, in this world about you, there, be sure, 
either industry has been wanting, or industry 
has been in error. It is not accident, it is not 
Heaven-commanded calamity, it is not the 
original and inevitable evil of man's nature, 
which fill your streets with lamentation, and 
your graves with prey. It is only that, when 
there should have been providence, there has 
been waste; when there should have been 
labour, there has been lasciviousness ; and 
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wilfulness, when there should have been subor- 
dination.* 

Now, we have warped the word '^economy'* 
in our English language into a meaning which 
it has no business whatever to bear. In our use 
of it, it constantly signifies merely sparing or 
saving ; economy of money means saving 
money — economy of time, sparing time, and 
so on. But that is a wholly barbarous use of 
the word — barbarous in a double sense, for, it 
is not English, and it is bad Greek ; barbarous 
in a treble sense, for it is not English, it is 
bad Greek, and it is worse sense. Economy 
no more means saving money than it means 
spending money. It means, the administra- 
tion of a house; its stewardship; spending 
or saving, that is, whether money or time, or 
anything else, to the best possible advantage. 
In the simplest and clearest definition of it, 

* Proverbs xiii. 23, " Much food is in the tillage of 
the poor, but there is that is destroyed for want of 
judgment." 
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economji whether public or privatOi means 
the wise management of labour ; and it means 
this mainly in three senses: namely, first, 
applying your labour rationally; secondly, 
preserving its produce carefully; lastly, die^ 
tributing its-produce seasonably. 

I say first, applying your labour rationally j 
that is, so as to obtain the most precious 
things you can, and the most lasting things, 
by it: not growing oats in land where you 
can grow wheat, nor putting fine embroidery 
on a stuif that will not wear* Secondly, 
preserving its produce carefully; that is to 
say* laying up your wheat wisely in store* 
houses for the time of famine, and keeping 
your embroidery watclifully from the moth: 
and lastly, distributing its produce seasonably; 
that is to say, being able to carry your com at 
once to the place where the people are hungry, 
and your embroideries to the places where 
they are gay; so fulfilling in all ways the 
Wise Man's description, whether of the queenly 
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housewife or queenly nation. •' She riseth 
while it is yet nighty and giveth meat to her 
household, and a portion to her maidens. 
She maketh herself coverings of tapestry, her 
clothing is silk and purple. Strength and 
honour are in her clothing, and she shall 
rejoice in time to come." 

Now, you will observe that in this descrip- 
tion of the perfect economist, or mistress of 
a household, there is a studied expression of 
the balanced division of her care between the 
two great objects of utility and splendour; 
in her right hand, food and flax, for life 
and clothing; in her left hand, the purple 
and the needlework, for honour and for 
beauty. All perfect housewifery or national 
economy is known by these two divisions; 
wherever either is wanting, the economy is 
imperfect If the motive of pomp prevails, 
and the care of the national economist is 
directed only to the accumulation of gold, 
and of pictures, and of silk and marble, you 
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, once that the time must soon come 
11 these treasures shall be scattered 
sted in national ruin. If, on the con- 
he element of utility prevails, and the 
disdains to occupy itself in any wise 
le arts of beauty or delight, not only 
ain quantity of its energy calculated 
:ercise in those arts alone must be 
y wasted, which is bad economy, but 
xe passions connected with the utilities 
)perty become morbidly strong, and a 
lust of accumulation merely for the sake 
cumulation, or even of labour merely for 
ike of labour, will banish at last the 
ity and the morality of life, as completely, 
perhaps more ignobly, than even the 
iness of pride, and the lightness of plea- 
And similarly, and much more visibly, 
ivate and household economy, you may \ 
J always of its perfectness by its fair 
ice between the use and the pleasure of 
>ssessions. You will see the wise cottager s 
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garden trimly divided between its well-set 
vegetables, and its fragrant flowers ; you will 
see the good housewife taking pride in her 
pretty table-cloth, and her glittering shelves, 
no less than in her well-dressed dish, and her 
full storeroom; the care in her countenance 
will alternate with gaiety, and though you 
will reverence her in her seriousness, you will 
know her best by her smile. 

Now, as you will have anticipated, I am 
going to address you, on this and our succeed- 
ing evening, chiefly on the subject of that 
economy which relates rather to the garden 
than the farm-yard. I shall ask you to 
consider with me the kind of laws by which 
we shall best distribute the beds of our 
national garden, and raise in it the sweetest 
succession of trees pleasant to the sight, and 
(in no forbidden sense) to be desired to make 
us wise.^ But, before proceeding to open this 
specialty of our subject, let me pause for a 
few moments to plead with you for the accept- 
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at principle of government or 
hioh must be at the root of all 
aether for use or for pleasure. I 
alnutes ago^ that a nation's labour^ 
.f was amply sufficient to provide 
)pulation with good food^ comfort- 
gf and pleasant luxury. But the 
t, and constant application is' every- 
must not, when our strong hands 
out of work, look wildly about 
something to do with them. If 
il that want, it is a sign that all 
old is out of order. Fancy a 
fe, to whom one or two of her 
ould come at twelve o'clock at 
f that they had got nothing to do; 
id not know what to do nextt and 
arther, the said farmer's wife look- 
ly about her rooms and yard, they 
le while considerably in disorder, 
g where to set the spare hand- 
work, and at last complaining 
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bitterly that she bad been obliged to give 
them their dinner for nothing. That's the 
type of the kind of political economy we prao 
tise too often in England. Would you not at 
once assert of such a mistress that she knew 
nothing of her duties? and would you not be 
certain, if the household were rightly managed^ 
the mistresa would be only too glad at any 
moment to have the help of any number of 
spare hands; that she would know in an instant 
what to set them to ; — ^in an instant what part 
of to-morrow's work might be most serviceably 
forwarded, what part of next month's work 
most wisely provided for, or what new task of 
some profitable kind undertaken? and when 
the evening came, and she dismissed her 
servants to their recreation or their rest, or 
gathered them to the reading round the work- 
table, under the eaves in the sunset, woidd you 
not be sure to find that none of them had 
been overtasked by her, just because none had 
been left idle; that everything had been accom- 
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you of hia poverty and disabilities^ andi when 
you pointed out to him that his land was half 
of it overrun with weeds^ and that his fencesl 
were all in ruin^ and that his cattle*-sheda 
were roofless, and his labourers lyuig under 
the hedges faint for Want of food, he answered 
to you that it would ruin him to weed his 
land or to roof his sheds — ^that those were too 
costly operations for him to undertake, and 
that he knew not how to feed his labourers nor 
pay them ? Would you not instantly answer^ 
that instead of ruining him to weed his fields, 
it would save him ; that his inactivity was Ha 
destruction, and that to set his labourers to 
work was to feed them? Now, you may 
add acre to acre, and estate to estate, as far 
as you like, but you will never reach a 
compass of ground which shall escape from 
the authority o^ these simple laws. The prin- 
ciples which are right in the administration 
of a few fields, are right also in the adminis- 
tration of a great country from horizon to 
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stated one true principle, that of fraternity or 
brotherhood. Do not be alarmed ; they got all 
wrong in their experiments, because they quite 
forgot that this fact of fraternity implied another 
fact quite as important — that of paternity, or 
fatherhood. That is to say, if they were to 
regard the nation as one family, the condition of 
unity in that family consisted no less in their 
having a head, or a father, than in their being / 
faithful and affectionate members, or brothers. 
But we must not forget this, for we have long 
confessed it with our lips, though we refuse 
to confess it in our lives. For half an hour 
every Sunday we expect a man in a black 
gown, supposed to be telling us truth, to 
address us as brethren, though we should be 
shocked at the notion of any brotherhood 
existing among us out of churcL And we 
can hardly read a few sentences on any poM- 
cal subject without running a chance of cross- 
ing the phrase "paternal government," though 
y^e should be utterly horror-struck at the 
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principle of death; that it is ruin to hini> 
certain and total, if he lets his land alone — if 
he lets his fellow-men alone — ^if he lets his own 
sonl alone. That his whole life, on the con- 
trary, must, if it is healthy life, be continually 
one of ploughing and pruning, rebuking and 
helping, governing and punishing; and that 
therefore it is only in the concession of some 
great principle of restraint and interference 
in national action that he can ever hope to 
find the secret of protection against national 
degradation. I believe that the masses have a 
^^S^t to claim education from their govern- 
^®^t; but only so far as they acknowledge the 
y of yielding obedience to their government. 
® e^e thejr have sl ri^ht to claim employ- 
ibev ^- 1 . ffoverxicnrs ; but oriy so fax as 

'^«>^e of tb ^^^^^no«^ *^® direction and 

,r "^^^ ^^ez, ^ ' '^^ r^en ^Ixom t\vey may 
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lui may at once direct us in our occupations^ 
protect us against out follies, and visit us in 
our distresses: a goremment wliich shall re- 
press dishonesty^ as now it punishes theft; 
which shall show how the discipline of the 
masses may be brought to aid the toils of 
peace, as discipline of the masses has hitherto 
knit the sinews of battle ; a government which 
shall have its soldiers of the ploughshare as 
well as its soldiers of the sword, and which 
shall distribute more proudly its golden crosses 
of industry— golden as the glow of the harvest, 
than now it grants its bronze crosses of 
honour— 'bronzed with the crimson of blood. 

I have not, of course, time to insist on the 
nature or details of government of this kind ; 
only I wish to plead for your several and 
future consideration of this one truth, that 
the notion of Discipline and Interference lies 
at the very root of all human progress or 
power; that the "Let alone" principle is, 
in all things which man has to do with, the 
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principle of death; that it is ruiri to him> 
certain and total, if he lets his land alone — if 
he lets his fellow-men alone — ^if he lets his own 
soul alone. That his whole life, on the con- 
trary, must, if it is healthy life, be continually 
one of ploughing and pruning, rebuking and 
helping, governing and punishing; and that 
therefore it is only in the concession of some 
great principle of restraint and interference 
in national action that he can ever hope to 
find the secret of protection against national 
degradation. I believe that the masses have a 
right to claim education from their govern- 
ment ; but only so far as they acknowledge the 
duty of yielding obedience to their government 
I believe they have a right to claim employ- 
ment from their governours ; but only so far as 
they yield to the governour the direction and 
discipline of their labour ; and it is only so far 
as they grant to the men whom they may 
set over them the father's authority to check 
the childishnesses of national fancy, and direct 
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that command, « Be ye not as the horse or as 
the mule which have no understanding, whose 
mouths must be held in with bit and bridle." 
You are not to be without the reins, indeed; 
but they are to be of another kind ; '^ I will 
guide thee with mine Eye." So the bridle of 
man is to be the Eye of God ; and if he rejects 
that guidance, then the next best for him is 
the horse's and the mule's, which have no 
understanding; and if he rejects that, and 
takes the bit fairly in his teeth, then there is 
nothing left for him than the blood that comes 
out of the city, up to the horsebridles. 

Quitting, however, at last these general and 
serious laws of government — or rather bringing 
them down to our own business in hand — ^we 
have to consider three points of discipline in 
that particular branch of human labour which 
is concerned, not with procuring of food, but 
the expression of emotion ; we have to consider 
respecting art : first, how to apply our labour 
to it; then, how to accumulate or preserve the 
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results of labour ; and then, how to distribute 
them. But since in art the labour which we 
have to employ is the labour of a particular class 
of men — men who have special genius for the 
business, we have not only to consider how to 
apply the labour, but first of all, how to pro- 
duce the labourer; and thus the question in this 
particular case becomes fourfold: first, how to 
get your man of genius ; then, how to employ 
your man of genius ; then, how to accumulate 
and preserve his work in the greatest quantity 
and lastly, how to distribute his work to the 
best national advantage. Let us take up these 
questions in succession. 

I. Discovert. — How are we to get our men 
of genius : that is to say, by what means may we 
produce among us, at any given time, the 
greatest quantity of effective art-intellect ? A 
wide question, you say, involving an account of 
all the best means of art education. Yes, but I 
do not mean to go into the consideration of those; 
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I want only to state the few principles which He 
at the foundation of the matter. Of these, the 
first is that you have always to find your 
artist, not to make him; you can't manufac^ 
ture him, any more than you can manufacture 
gold. You can find him, and refine him: 
you dig him out as he lies nuggets-fashion in 
the mountain-stream ; you bring him home ; 
and you make him into current coin, or house- 
hold plate, but not one grain of him can you 
originally produce. A certain quantity of art- 
intellect is born annually in every nation, 
greater or less according to the nature and 
cultivation of the nation, or race of men ; but 
a perfectly fixed quantity annually, not in- 
creaseable by one grain. You may lose it, or 
you may gather it ; you may let it lie loose in 
the ravine, and buried in the sands, or you may 
make kings' thrones of it, and overlay temple 
gates with it, as you choose: but the best 
you can do with it is always merely sifting, 
melting, Irammering, purifying — ^never creating. 
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And there is another thing notable about this 
artistical gold; not only is it limited in quan- 
tity^ but in use. You need not make thrones 
or golden gates with it unless you like^ but 
assuredly you can't do anything else with it. 
You can't make knives of it^ nor armour^ nor 
railroads. The gold won't cut you, and it 
won't carry you : put it to a mechanical use, 
and you destroy it at once. It is quite true 
that in the greatest artists, their proper artis- 
tical faculty is united with every other; and 
you may make use of the other faculties, and 
let the artistical one lie dormant. For aught 
I know there may be two or three Leonardo 
da Vincis employed at this moment in your 
harbours and railroads : but you are not em- 
ploying their Leonardesque or golden faculty 
there, you are only oppressing and destroying 
it. And the artistical gift in average men 
is not joined with others ; your born painter, 
if you don't make a painter of him, won't 
be a first-rate merchant, or lawyer; at all 
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events, whatever he turns out, his own special 
gift is unemployed by you; and in no wise 
helps him in that other business. So here you 
have a certain quantity of a particular sort of 
intelligence, produced for you annually by 
providential laws,, which you can only make 
use of by setting it to its own proper work, 
and which any attempt to use otherwise in- 
volves the dead loss of so much human energy.. 
Well then, supposing we wish to employ it, 
how is it to be best discovered and refined. 
It is easily enough discovered. To wish to 
employ it is to discover it. All that you need 
is, a school of trial* in every important town, 
in which those idle farmers' lads whom theur 
masters never can keep out of mischief, and 
those stupid tailors' 'prentices who are always . 
stitching the sleeves in wrong way upwards, 
may have a try at this other trade ; only this 
school of trial must not be entirely regulated 
by formal laws of art education, but must 
xdtimately be the workshop of a good master 

* See note Srd, in Addenda. 
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painter^ who will try the lads with one kind 
of art and another, till he finds out what 
they are fit for. Next, after yonr trial 
school, you want your easy and secure employ- 
ment, which is the matter of chief importance. 
For, even on the present system, the boys who 
have really intense art capacity, generally 
make painters of themselves; but then, the 
best half of their early energy is lost in the 
battle of life. Before a good painter can get 
employment, his mind has always been em- 
bittered, and his genius distorted. A common 
mind usually stoops, in plastic chill, to what* 
ever is asked of it, and scrapes or daubs its 
way complacently into public favour.* But 
your great men quarrel with you, and you 
levenge yourselves by starving them for the 
first half of their lives. Precisely in the*degree 
in which any painter possesses original genius, 
is at present the increase of moral certainty 
tbftt during his early years he will have a 

f Se^ note 4tb, in Addenda. 
P 
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hard battle to fight ; and that just at the time 
when his conceptions ought to be full and 
happy^ his temper gentle^ and his hopes enthu- 
siastic — just at that most critical period^ his 
heart is full of anxieties and household cares ; 
he is chilled by disappointments, and vexed 
by injustice; he becomes obstinate in his 
errors, no less than in his virtues, and the 
arrows of his aims are blunted, as the reeds 
of his trust are broken. 

What we mainly want, therefore, is a means 
of sufficient and unagitated employment: not 
holding out great prizes for which young 
painters are to scramble; but fbrnishing all 
with adequate support, and opportunity to 
display such power as they possess without 
rejection or mortification, I need not say tha* 
the best field of labour of this kind would be 
presented by the constant progress of public 
works involving various decoration; and we 
will presently examine what kind of public 
works may thus, advantageously for the nation, 
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be in constant progress. But a more important 

matter even than this of steadj employment^ 

is the kind of critidsm with which you, 

the public, receive the works of the young 

men submitted to you. You may do much 

harm by indiscreet praise and by indiscreet 

blame ; but remember, the chief harm is 

/ 
always done by blame. It stands to reason 

that a young man's work cannot be perfect 
It must be more or less ignorant; it must 
be more or les§ feeble; it is likely that it 
mAy be more or less experimental, and if 
experimental, here and there mistaken. If, 
therefore, you allow yourself to launch out 
into sudden barking at the jBrst faults you 
see^ the probability is that you are abusing 
^he youth for some defect naturally and 
inevitably belonging to that stage of his pro- 
gress; and that you might just as rationally 
find fault with a child for not being as 
prudent as a privy councillor^ or with a 
kitten for not beitig as grave as a cat. But 

G 2t 
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there is one fatilt which you may be quite 
sure is unnecessary, and therefore a real and 
blameable fault : that is haste^ involving negli- 
gence. Whenever you see that a young 
man's work is either bold or slovenly, then 
you may attack it firmly; sure of being right. 
If his work is bold, it is insolent ; repress his 
insolence : if it is slovenly, it is indolent ; spur 
his indolence. So long as he works in that 
dashing or impetuous way, the best hope for 
him is in your contempt : and it is only by the 
fact of his seeming not to seek your approba- 
tion that you may conjecture he deserves it. 

But if he does deserve it, be sure that you 
give it him, else you not only run a chance 
of driving him from the right road by want 
of encouragement, but you deprive yourselves 
of the happiest privilege you will ever have 
of rewarding his labour. For it is only the 
young who can receive much reward from 
men's praise: the old, when they are great, 
get too far beyond and above you to care 
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what you think of them. You may urge 
them then with sympathy, and surround them 
then with acclamation; but they will doubt 
your pleasure, and despise your praise. You 
might have cheered them in their race 
through the asphodel meadows of their youth ; 
you might have brought the proud, bright 
scarlet into their faces, if you had but , cried 
once to them **Well done," as they dashed up 
to the first goal of their early ambition. But 
now, their pleasure is in memory, and their 
ambition is in heaven. They can be kind 
to you, but you never more can be kind to 
them. You may be fed with the fruit and 
fullness of their old age, but you were as the 
nipping blight to them in their blossoming, 
and your praise ia only as the warm winds 
of autumn to the dying branches. 

There is one thought still, the saddest of 
all, bearing on this withholding of early help. 
It is possible, in some noble natures, that the 
warmth and the affections of childhood may 
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remain unchilled^ thougli unanswered; and that 
the old man's heart may still be capable of 
gladness^ when the long-withheld sympathy is 
given at last But in these noble natures it 
nearly always happens, that the chief motive 
of earthly ambition has not been to give 
delight to themselves, but to their parents. 
Every noble youth looks back, as to the 
chiefest joy which this world's honour ever 
gave him, to the moment when first he saw 
his father's eyes flash with pride, and his 
mother turn away her head, lest he should 
take her tears for tears of sorrow. Even thd 
lover's joy, when some worthiness of his ia 
acknowledged before his mistress, is not so 
great as that, for it is not so pure — the desire 
to exalt himself in her eyes mixes with that 
of giving her delight; but he does not need 
to exalt himself in his parents' eyes : it is 
with the pure hope of giving them pleasure 
that he comes to tell them what he has done^ 
or whftt has been said of him ; and therefore 
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where the natural taste and feeling of the 
youth have been pure and true, where there 
was the right stuff in him to make a gentle- 
man of, you may too frequently discern 
some jarring rents in his mind, and elements 
of degradation in his treatment of subject, 
owing to want of gentle training, and of the, 
liberal influence of literature. This is quite 
visible in our greatest artists, even in men 
like Turner and Gainsborough; while in the 
common grade of our second-rate painters 
the evil attains a pitch which is far too sadly 
manifest to need my dwelling upon it Now, 
no branch of art economy is more important 
than that of making the intellect at your dis- 
posal pure as well as powerful; so that it may 
always gather for you the sweetest and fairest 
things. The «ame quantity of labour from the 
same man's hand, will, according as you have 
trained him, produce a lovely and useful work, 
or a base and hurtful one ; -and depend upon it, 
whatever value it may possess, by reason of i 
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the painter's skilly its chief and final value, 
to any nation, depends upon its being able to 
exalt and refine, as well as to please ; and that 
the picture which most truly deserves the name 
of an art-treasure, is that which has been 
painted by a good man. 

Ton cannot but see how far this would lead, 
if I were to enlarge upon it. I must take it 
up as a separate subject some other time: 
only noticing at present that no money could 
be better spent by a nation than in providing 
a liberal and disciplined education for its 
painters, as they advance into the critical 
period of their youth ; and that also, a large 
part of their power during life depends upon 
the kind of subjects which you, the public, ask 
them for, and therefore the kind of thoughts 
with which you require them to be habitually 
familiar. I shall have more to say on this head 
when we come to consider what employment 
they should have m public buildings. 

There are many other points of nearly as 
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much importance as these, to be explained with 
reference to the development of genius ; but I 
should have to ask you to come and hear six 
lectures instead of tvv^o if I were to go into 
their detail. For instance^ I have Hot spoken 
of the way in which you ought to look for 
those artificers in various manual trades, who, 
without possessing the order of genius which 
you would desire to devote to higher purposes, 
yet possess v^it, and humour, and sense of 
colour, and fancy for form — ^all commetcially 
valuable as quantities of intellect, and all more 
or less expressible in the lower arts of iron- 
work, pottery, decorative sculpture, and such 
like. But these details, interesting as they 
are, I must conmiend to your own considera- 
tion, or leave for some future inquiry. I want 
just now only to set the bearings of the entire 
subject broadly before you, with enough of 
detailed illustration to make it intelligible ; and 
therefore I must quit the first head of it here, 
and pass to the second, namelyi how best to 
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employ the genius we discover, A certain 
quantity of able hands and heads being placed 
at our disposal^ what shall we most advisably 
s0t them upon ? 

II, APPLIOJLTXON. — There are three main 
points the economist has to attend to in this. 

Pirst, To set his men to various work. 

Secondly, To easy work. 

Thirdly, To lasting work. 

I shall briefly touch on the first two, for I 
want to arrest your attention on the last. 

I say first, to various work. Supposing you 
have two men of equal power as landscape 
painters — and both of them have an hour at 
your disposaL You would not set them both 
to paint the same piece of landscape. You 
would, of course, rather have two subjects than 
a repetition of one. 

Well, supposing them sculptors, will not the 
same rule hold? You naturally conclude at 
once that it will 5 but you will have hard work 
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to convince your modem architects of that. 
They will put twenty men to work, to carve 
twenty capitals ; and all shall be the same* If 
I could show you the architects' yards in Eng- 
land just now, all open at once, perhaps you- 
might see a thousand clever men, all employed 
in carving the same design. Of the degrada- 
tion and deathfulness to the art-intellect of the 
country involved in such a habit, I have more 
or less been led to speak before now; but I 
have n6t hitherto marked its definite tendency 
to increase the price of work, as such. When 
men are employed continually in carving the 
same ornaments, they get into a monotonous 
and methodical habit of labour — precisely cor- 
respondent to that in which they would break 
stones, or paint house-walls. Of course, what 
they do so constantly, they do easily ; and 
if you excite them temporarily by an increase 
of wages, you may get much work done by 
them in a little time. But, unless so stimu- 
lated, men condemned to a monotonous exer- 
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economy will effect ^ noble revolution in your 
architecturej such as you cannot at pregent so 
much as conceive. Then the second way in 
which we are to guard against waste is by 
setting our men to the easiest^ and therefore 
the quickesti work which will answer the 
purpose. Marble, for instance, lasts quite as i 
long as granite, and is much softer to work ; ' 
therefore, when you get hold of a good sculptor, 
give him marble to carve — ^not granite. That, 
you say, is obvious enough. Yes ; but it is 
not 80 obvious how much of your workmen's 
time you waste annually in making them cut 
glass, after it has got hard, when you ought to 
make them mould it while it is soft. It is not 
so obvious how much expense you wa§te in 
cutting diamonds and rubies, which are the 
hardest things you can find, into shapes that 
mean nothing, when the same men might be 
cutting sandstone and freestone into shapes 
that meant something. It is not so obvious 
how much of the artists' time in Italy you 
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that he obeyed the command.* I am glad, 
and wo have all reason to be glad, that such 
a fancy ever came into the mind of the un- 
worthy prince, and for this cause: that Pietro 
di Medici then gave, at the period of one 
groat epoch of consummate power in the arts, 
the perfect, accurate, and intensest possible type 
of the greatest error which nations and princes 
can commit, respecting the power of genius 
entrusted to their guidance. You had there, 
observe, tlie strongest genius in the most 
perfect obedience; capable of iron indepen- 
dence, yet wholly submissive to. the patron's 
will; at once the most highly accomplished 
and the most original, capable of doing as much 
as man could do, in any direction that man 
could ask. And its govemour, and guide, and 
patron sets it to build a statue in snow — to put 
itself into the service of annihilation — to make 
a cloud of itself, and pass away from the earth. 

* See the noble passage on this tradition in '* Casa 
Guidi Windows/* 
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of doing perfect work. Only, perfect work 
can't be hurried, and therefore it can't be 
cheap beyond a certain point. But suppose 
you pay twelve times as much as you do now^ 
and you have one woodcut for a shQling 
instead of twelve ; and the one woodcut for a 
shilling is as good as art can be, so that you 
will never tire of looking at it ; and is struck 
on good paper with good ink, so that you 
will never wear it out by handling it; while 
you are sick of your penny-each cuts by the 
end of the week, and have torn them mostly in 
half too. Isn't your shilling's worth the best 
bargain? 

It is not, however, only in getting prints or 
woodcuts of the best kind that you will 
practise economy. There is a certain quality 
about an original drawing which you cannot 
get in a wooddut, and the best part of the 
genius of many men is only expressible in 
original work, whether with pen and ink — 
pencil or colours. This is not always the 
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mechanical multiplication or ingenuity of 
commercial arrangements will ever get you 
a better penny's worth of art than that. 

Without, however, pushing our calculations 
quite to this prison -discipline extreme, we 
may lay it down as a rule in art-economy, 
that original work is, on the whole, cheapest 
and best worth having. But precisely in 
proportion to the value of it as a produc- 
tion, becomes the importance of having it 
executed in permanent materials. And here 
we come to note the second main error of 
the day, that we not only ask our work- 
men for bad art, but we make them put it 
into bad substance. We have, for example, 
put a great quantity of genius, within the last 
twenty years, into water-colour drawing, and 
we have done this with the most reckless 
disregard whether either the colours or the 
paper will stand. In most instances, neither 
will. By accident, it may happen that the 
colours in a given drawing have been of good 
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at this time. Your water-KJolour painterg are 
becoming every day capable of expressing 
greater and better things; and their material 
is esp'ecially adapted to the turn of your 
best artists' minds. The value which you 
could accumulate in work of this kind would 
soon become a most important item in the 
national art-wealth, if only you would take 
the little pains necessary to secure its per- 
manence. I am inclined to think, myself, 
that water-colour ought not to be used on 
paper at all, but only on vellum, and then, 
if properly taken care of, the drawing would 
be almost imperishable. Still, paper is a 
much more convenient material for rapid 
work; and it is an infinite absurdity not to 
secure the goodness of its quality, when we 
could do so without the slightest trouble. 
Among the many favours which I am going 
to ask from our paternal government, when 
we get it, will be that it will supply its little 
boys with good paper. You have nothing to do 
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I should like also to have a govemment 
colour manufactory; though that is not so 
necessary, as the quality of colour is more 
within the artist's power of testing, and I have 
no doubt that any painter may get perjoianent 
colour from the respectable manufacturers, if 
he chooses. I will not attempt to follow the 
subject out at all as it respects architecture, 
and our methods of modem building ; respect- 
ing which I have had occasion to speak before 
now. 

But I cannot pass without some brief notice 
our habit-— continually, as it seems to me, gain- 
ing strength — of putting a large quantity of 
thought and work, annually, into things which 
are either in their nature necessarily perish- 
able, as dress; or else into compliances with 
the fashion of the day, in things not neces- 
sarily perishable, as plate. I am afraid almost 
the first idea of a young rich couple setting 
up house in London, is, that they must have 
new plate. Their father's plate may be very 
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touch with the burnisher, and there's your 
epergne, the admiration of all the footmen at 
the wedding-breakfast, and the torment of some 
imfortunate youth who cannot see the pretty 
girl opposite to him, through its tyrannous 
branches. 

But you don't suppose that that'^s goldsmith's 
work? Goldsmith's work is made to last, 
and made with the men's whole heart tod 
soul in it; true goldsmith's work, when it 
exists, is generally the means of education of 
the greatest painters and sculptors of the day. 
Francia was a goldsmith ; Francia was not his 
own name, but that of his master the jeweller; 
and he signed his pictures almost always, 
" Francia, the goldsmith," for love of his 
master; Ghirlandajo was a goldsmith, and 
was the master of Michael Angelo ; Verrocchio 
was a goldsmith, and was the master of 
Leonardo da Vinci. Ghiberti was a gold- 
smith, and beat out the bronze gates which 
Michael Angelo said might aerre for gates of 
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on it, done for all time, and put it among your 
treasures; that is one of the chief things which 
gold was made for, and made incorruptible 
for. When we know a little more of political 
economy, we shall find that none but partially 
savage nations need, imperatively, gold for their 
currency ;* but gold has been given us, among 
other things, that we might put beautiful work 
into its imperishable splendour, and that the 
artists who have the most wilful fancies may 
have a material which will drag out, and beat 
out, as their dreams require, and will hold 
itself together with fantastic tenacity, what- 
ever rare and delicate service they set it upon. 
So here is one branch of decorative art 
in which rich people may indulge them- 
selves unselfishly; if they ask for good art 
in it, they may be sure in buying gold and 
silver plate that they are enforcing useful 
education on young artists. But there is 
another branch of decorative art in which I am 
sorry to say we cannot, at least under existing 

* See note in Addenda on the nature of propertj|r. 
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/ ISCT. 1. 

, ,i,eumstanc««> inAvage ourselves, with the hope 
I ^f ioing sooa. -to anybody, I mean the great 

- n --^.^-=«, -r xrixist interrupt the pursuit of 
And n-^x*^ -■- * 

, .^_,^ -4V^^ £L moment or two, in order to 

OUT SUDjeiCi-t 01037 « 

tate otxe o*^ -tUo principles of political economy, 

hicb, tb-oxigh. it; is, I beUeve, now sufficiently 

detstooa. and stsserted by the leading masters 

of the BcieiTxoo, is ^^^ 7®** ^ g^^®^® *^ ^ay, acted 

T3y tl:i^ -plxiT^aU^y of those who have the 

jnanag^^^^^t; of riches. Whenever we spend 

neY^ ^vvo of coi3.rse set people to work : that 

\^ t\ve ^^^a,xxixig of spending money; we may, 

irxAecA^ lo^^ it without employing anybody; 

l3Tit, whexx^^^oxr ^w^® spend it, we set a number 

of people ^ -work, greater or less, of course, 

according ^^ the rate of wages, but, in the 

long nixx --^-|-op<^r*^^^®d to the sum we spend. 

Well, yoxixr sba^ow people, because they see 

that ho^vo^or they spend money they are 

always ^^np^^y^^^ somebody, and, therefore, 

doing soro-O good, think and say to them- 
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selves, that it is all one how they spend it — 
that all their apparently selfish luxury is, in 
reality, unselfish, and is doing just as much 
good as if they gave all their money away, or 
perhaps more good; and I have heard foolish 
people even declare it as a principle of political 
economy, that "whoever invented a new want* 
conferred a good on the community, I have 
not words strong enough — ^at least I could not, 
without shocking you, use the words which 
would be strong enough — to express my esti- 
mate of the absurdity and the mischievous- 
ness of this popular fallacy. So, putting a 
great restraint upon myself, and using no hard 
words, I will simply try to state the nature 
of it, and the extent of its influence. 

Granted, that whenever we spend money 
for whatever purpose, we set people to work ; 
and, passing by, for the moment, the question 
whether the work we set them to is all equally 
healthy and good for them, we will assume 

* See note 5th in Addenda. 
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lady, and employ a certain number of semp- 
stresses for a given time/in making a given 
number of simple and serviceable dresses, 
suppose, seven; of which you can wear one 
yourself for half the winter, and give six 
away to poor girls who have none, you are 
spending your money unselfishly. But if 
you employ the same number of sempstresses 
for the same number of days, in making four, 
or five, or six beautiful flounces for your own 
ball-dress — ^flounces which will clothe no one 
but yourself, and which you will yourself be 
unable to wear at more than one ball — you are 
employing your money selfishly- You have 
maintained, indeed, in each case, the same 
number of people ; but in the one case you 
have directed their labour to the service of 
•the community; in the other case you have 
consumed it wholly upon yourself. I don't 
Bay you are never to do so ; I don't say you 
ought not sometimes to think of yourselves 
only, and to make yourselves as pretty as 
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your little brothers need clothes^ but you shall 
make none for them: your sick friend needs 
clothes^ but you shall make none for her : you 
yourself will soon need another, and a warmer 
dress ; but you shall make none for yourself. 
You shall make nothing but lace and roses for 
me ; for this fortnight to come, you shall work 
at the patterns and petals, and then I wlU 
crush and consume them away in an hour." 
You will perhaps answer — " It may not be 
particularly benevolent to do this, and we 
won't call it so; but at any rate we do no 
wrong in taking their labour when we pay 
them their wages : if we pay for their work we 
have a right to it" No ; — a thousand times no. 
The labour which you have paid for, does 
indeed become, by the act of purchase, your 
own labour: you have bought the hands and 

\ the time of those workers ; they are, by right 
and justice, your own hands, your own time. 
But, have you a right to spend your own time, 

11 to work with your own hands, only for your 
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own advantage ? — much more, whj&n, by pur- 
chase, you have invested your own person 
with the strength of others ; and added to your 
own life, a part of the life of others ? You may, 
I indeed, to a certain extent, use their labour 
for your delight : remember, I am making no 
general assertions against splendour of dress, 
or pomp of accessaries of life ; on the contrary, 
there are many reasons for thinking that we do 
not at present attach enough importance to 
beautiful dress, as one of the means of influ- 
encing general taste and character. But I do 
say, that you must weigh the value of what 
you ask these workers to produce for you in its 
own distinct balance ; that on its own worthi- 
ness or desirableness rests the question of your 
kindness, and not merely on the fact of your 



having employed people in producing it : and I 
say farther, that as long as there are cold and 
nakedness in the land around you, so long there 
can be no question at all but that splendour of 
dress is a crime. In due time, when we have 
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whether it is not contrary to mere worldly 
wisdom: whether^ even supposing we knew that 
splendour of dress did not cost suffering or 
liungeri we might not put the splendour better 
in other things than dress, And^ supposing our 
mode of dress wore really graceful or beautiful5 
tliis might be a very doubtful question; for I 
believe true nobleness of dress to be an impor- 
tant moans of education^ as it certainly is a 
necessity to any nation which wishes to possess 
living art, concerned with portraiture of human 
nature. No good historical painting ever yet 
cxistodi or over can exist, where the dresses of 
1] the people of the time are not beautiful : and 
had it not been for the lovely and fantastic 
dressing of the 13th to the 16th centuries, 
neither French, nor Florentine, nor Venetian 
art could have risen to anything like the 
rank it reached. Still, even then, the best 
dressing was never the costliest ; and its effect 
depended much more on its beautiful and, 
in early times, modest, arrangement, and on 
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^^ gj«.^i« «^^ lovely masses of its colour. 



than on. ^otj-:^--— ^^®ss of clasp or embroidery. 



wh thexr "W^ oaxx ever return to any of those 
jx^ore p^:irEeot -tyP^s of form, is questionable ; 



tbox"^ c-ATi. 1^© ^0 question, that all the 
ney "w^ s'pexid. on the forms of dress at 
present; >?v-orax, is, so far as any good purpose 
^ conoetxrrxe^d, ^wliolly lost Mmd, in saying 
this* ^ xroolsioTx among good purposes, the pur- 
T)os0 "^^T^iolx ^oVLTig ladies are said sometimes to 
g^terta.iix«— of l3ei»g married; but they would 
\yQ "^^^TYx^S, qiaite as soon (and probably to 
-^V&eTP ^ix<i tetter husbands) by dressing quietly, 
aS ^y cLt^essii^g brilliantly : and I believe it 
vrould OTxl-y l>® needed to lay fairly and largely 
before ti^onx t^® ^®^ S^^ which might be 
effected tV" *^® ^VLxns they spend in toilettes, 
to mstj^^ -thexn trust at once only to their 
bright; ^^es ^^^ braided hair for all the mis- 
chief tihe-v' bave a mind to. I wish we could, 
for Otxce g®* *^® statistics of a London 
seasoti^ I'here was much complaining talk in 
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Parliament last week, of the vast sum the 
nation has given for the best Paul Veronese 
in Venice — 14,000Z,; I wonder what the nation 
meanwhile has given for its ball-dresses! 
Suppose we could see the London milliners' 
bills, simply for unnecessary breadths of slip 
and flounce, from April to July; I wonder 
whether 14,000^ would cover thern^ But the 
breadths of slip and flounce are by this time 
as much lost and vanished as last year's snow ; 
only they have done less .good : but 4;he Paul 
Veronese will last for centuries, if we take 
care of it ; and yet we grumble at the price 
given for the painting, while no one grumbles 
at the price of pride. 

Time does not permit me to go into any 
farther illustration of the various modes in 
which we build our statue out of snow, and 
waste our labour on things that vanish. I 
must leave you to follow out the subject for 
yourselves, as I said I should, and proceed, in 
our next lecture, to .examine the two other 
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among Virtues, such as we moderns observe 
habitually, but with peculiar pui5)ose on the 

K)art of the painter. Faith, as thus representedj 
ruling the thoughts of the Good Govemour, 
does not mean merely religious faith, under- 
stood in those times to be necessary to all 
persons— governed no less than gavemours — 
but it means the faith which enables work to 
be carried out steadily, in spite of adverse ap- 
pearances and expediencies; the faith in great 
principles, by which a civic ruler looks past 
all the immediate checks and shadows that 
would daunt a common man, knowing that 
what is rightly done will have a right issue, 
and holding his way in spite of puUings at 
his cloak and whisperings in his ear, enduring, 
as having in him a faith which is evidence of 
things unseen. And Hope, in like manner, 

I is here not the heavenward hope which ought 
to animate the hearts of all men; but 
she attends upon Good Government, to show 
that all such government is expectant as 
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LECT. 1. 

't^^^T^'iyci'tix^e ; that if it ceases to be 

things, it ceases to be a 
present things : that it ought 
the world lasts, to be wholly 
content -wiiix any existing state of institution 
^j. posaeissioxx. Id ut to be hopeful still of more 
vlftdotix cLxxA x^ower; not clutching at it rest- 
lessly or* l:isLStily^ ^"^* feeling that its real life 
consists iix steady ascent from high to higher: 
conserva-tiAre^ indeed, and jealously conserva- 
tive of old. tlxing8, but conservative of them 
as p*^lla,rs not as pinnacles — ^as aids, but not as 
idol^ > ^i^^i Ixopeful chiefly, and active, in times 
Q^ "^^^^iorxgi^X trial or distress, according to those 
first £1X1^ xxo talkie words describing the queenly 
natioa. ^c ghe riseth, whiU it is yet niglit^ 

And u.o:ai'^^ ^^ winged Charity which is 
atten^g^^^^ ^xx Good Government has, in this 
fresco^ 3^ -peculiar office. Can you guess what ? 
If yo\:|^ ooxi^i^®^ the character of contest which 
so c^ft^-rx takes place among kings for their 
crowtx^ and the selfish and tyrannous means 
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they commonly take to aggrandize or secure 
their power, you will, perhaps, be surprised to 
hear that the office of Charity is to crown the 
King. And yet, if you think of it a little, 
you will see the beauty of the thought which 
sets her in this function: since in the first 
place, all the authority of a good governoi: 
should be desired by him only for the good 
of his people, so that it is only Love that 
makes him accept or guard his crown : in the 
second place, his chief greatness consists in 
the exercise of this love, and he is truly to 
be revered only so far as his acts and 
thoughts are those of kindness ; so that 
Love is the light of his crown, as well as 
the giver of it: lastly, because his strength 
depends on the affi3ctions of his people, and 
it is only their love which can securely crown 
him, and for ever. So that Love is the 
strength of his crown as well as the light 
of it. 

Then, surrounding the King, or in various 
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virtue, which weighs in heavenly balances 
all that may be given, and all that may be 
gained ; and sees how to do noblest things in 
noblest ways : which of two goods compre- 
hends and therefore chooses the greatest: which 
of two personal sacrifices dares and accepts 
the largest: which, out of the avenues of 
beneficence, treads always that which opens 
farthest into the blue fields of futurity : that 
character, in fine, which, in those words taken 
by us at first for the description of a Queen 
among the nations, looks less to the present 
power than to the distant promise ; *^ Strength 
and honour are in her clothing, — and she shall 
rejoice in time to come." 
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LECTURE IL 

The heads of our subject which remain for 
our consideration this evening are, you will 
remember, the accumulation and the distri- 
bution of works of art Our complete inquiry- 
fell into four divisions — ^first, how to get our 
genius ; then, how to apply our genius ; then, 
how to accumulate its results ; and lastly, how 
to distribute them. We considered, last even- 
ing, how to discover and apply it ; — ^we have 
to-night to examine the modes of its preser- 
vation and distribution. 

And now, in the outset, it will be well to 
face that objection which we put aside a little 
while ago ; namely, that perhaps it is not well 
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to have a great deal of good art; and that 
it should not be made too cheap. 

^^ Nay," I can imagine some of the more 
generous among you, exclaiming, " we will 
not trouble you to disprove that objection; 
of course it is a selfish and base one: good 
art, as well aa other good things, ought to 
be made as cheap as possible, and put as 
far as we can within the reach of every* 
body," 

Pardon me, I am not prepared to admit 
that, I rather side with the selfish objectors, 
and believe that art ought not to be made 
cheap, beyond a certain point; for the amount 
of pleasure that you can receive from any 
great work, depends wholly on the quantity 
of attention and energy of mind you can 
bring to bear upon it. Now, that attention 
and energy depend much more on the fresh- 
ness of the thing than you would at all sup- 
pose; unless you very carefully studied the 
movements of your own minds. If you see 
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things of the same kind and of equal value 
very frequently, your reverence for them is 
infallihly diminished, your powers of attention 
get gradually wearied, and your interest and 
enthusiasm worn out; and you cannot in that 
state bring to any given work the energy 
necessary to enjoy it. If, indeed, the question 
were only between enjoying a great many 
pictures each a little, or one picture very 
much, the sum of enjoyment being in each 
case the same, you might rationally desire to 
possess rather the larger quantity, than the 
small ; both because one work of art always 
in some sort illustrates another, and because 
quantity diminishes the chances of destruction. 
But the question is not a merely arithme- 
tical one of this kind. Your fragments of 
broken admirations will not, when they are 
put together, make up one whole admiration; 
two and two, in this case, do not make four, 
nor anything like four. Your good picture, 
or book, or work of art ot any kind, is 
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always in some degree fenced and closed 
about with difficulty. You may think of it 
as of a kind of cocoa*nut, with very often 
rather an unseemly shell, but good milk and 
kernel inside. Now, if you possess twenty 
cocoa-nuts, and being thirsty, go impatiently 
from one to the other, giving only a single 
scratch with the point of your knife to the 
shell of each, you will get no milk from all 
the twenty. But if you leave nineteen of 
them alone, and give twenty cuts to the shell 
of one, you will get through it, and at the 
milk of it. And the tendency of the human 
mind is always to get tired before it has 
made its twenty cuts; and to try another 
nut; and moreover, even if it has persever* 
ance enough to crack its nuts, it is sure to 
try to eat too many, and so choke itself. 
Hence, it is wisely appointed for us that few 
of the things we desire can be had without 
considerable labour, and at considerable inter- 
vals of time. We cannot generally get our 
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dinner without working for it^ and that gives 
us appetite for it; we cannot get our holiday 
without waiting for it^ and that gives us zest 
for it ; and we ought not to get our picture 
without paying for it, and that gives us a 
mind to look at it Nay, I will even go so 
far as to say, that we ought not to get books 
too cheaply. No book, I believe, is ever 
worth half so much to its reader as one that 
has been coveted for a year at a bookstall, 
and bought out of saved half-pence ; and per- 
haps a day or two's fasting. That's the way 
to get at the cream of a book. And I should 
say more on this matter, and protest as ener- 
getically as I could against the plague of 
cheap literature, with which we are just now 
afflicted, but that I fear your calling me to 
order, as being unpractical, because I don't 
quite see my way at present to making every- 
body fast for their books. But one may see 
that a thing is desirable and possible, even 
though one may not at once know the best 
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way to it — ^aSid in my island of Barataria, when 
I get it well into order, I assure you no 
book shall be sold for less than a pound 
sterling ; if it can be published cheaper than 
that, the surplus shall all go into my treasury, 
and save my subjects taxation in other direc- 
tions ; only people really poor, who cannot pay 
the pound, shall be supplied with the books 
they want for nothing, in a certain limited 
quantity. I haven't made up my mind about 
the number yet, and there are several other 
points in the system yet unsettled ; when they 
are all determined, if you will allow me, I wiU 
come and give you another lecture, on the 
political economy of literature,* 

Meantime, returning to our immediate sub- 
ject, I say to my generous hearers, who want 
to shower Titians and Turners upon us, like 
falling leaves, "Pictures ought not to be too 
cheap;" but in much stronger tone I would 
say to those who want to keep up the prices 

* See note 6th in Addenda. 
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work of a great historian, or great poet, any 
more than you can now study that of a great 
painter, but at heavy cost If you wanted 
a book, you had to get it written out for you, 
or to write it out for yourself. But printing 
came, and the poor man may read his Dante 
and his Homer; and Dante and Homer are 
none the worse for that But it is only in 
literature that private persons of moderate 
fortune can possess and study greatness : they 
can study at home no greatness in art; and 
the object of that accumulation which we are 
at present aiming at, as our third object in 
political economy, is to bring great art in 
some degree within the reach of the multi- 
tude ; and, both in larger and more numerous 
galleries than we now possess, and by distribu- 
tion, according to his wealth and wish, in 
each man's home, to render the influence of 
art somewhat correspondent in extent to that of 
literature. Here, then, is the subtle balance 
which your economist has to strike: to accu- 
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the pictures which are definitely senr 
tester to be taken care o£ But ther^^ 
itities of pictures out of Mancheste 
b your business^ and mine too, to 
10 less than of these, and which w 
his moment employing ourselves i 
pieces by deputy, I will tell you 
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will nearly ruin themselves^ to testify their 
respect for some member of it in his coffin, 
whom they never much cared for when he 
was out of it ; and how often it happens that 
a poor old woman will starve herself to death, 
in order that she may be respectably buried. 

Now, this being one of the most complete 
and special ways of wasting money ; — ^no 
money being less productive of good, or of any 
percentage whatever, than that which we shake 
away from the ends of undertaker's plumes — ^it 
is of course the duty of all good economists, and 
kind persons, to prove and proclaim continually, 
to the poor as well as the rich, that respect for 
the dead is not really shown by laying great 
stones on them to tell us where they are laid ; 
but by remembering where they are laid, 
without a stone to help us; trusting them to 
the sacred grass and saddened flowers ; and 
still more, that respect and love are shown to 
them, not by great monuments to them which 
we build with our hands^ but by letting the 
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never enough for it, unless it avails itself 
gratefully and tenderly of the treasures and 
the wisdom bequeathed to it by its ancestors. 

For, be assured, that all the best things and 
treasures of this world are not to be pro-» 
duced by each generation for itself; but we 
are all intended, not to carve our work in 
snow that will melt, but each and all of us 
to be continually rolling a great white gather- 
ing snowball, higher and higher — larger and 
larger — ^along the Alps of human power. Thus 
the science of nations is to be accumulative 
from father to son : each learning a little more 
and a little more; each receiving all that 
was known, and adding its own gain: the 
history and poetry of nations are to be accu- 
mulative; each generation treasuring the his- 
tory and the songs of its ancestors, adding 
its own history and its own songs : and the 
art of nations is to be accumulative, just as 
science and history are; the work of living 
men not superseding, but building itself upon 
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succeeded and subdued, they had guarded the 
spoils of theii^ victories. Fancy what Europe 
Would be now, if the delicate statues aiid 
temples of the Greeks, — if the broad roads ajfld 
massy Walls of the Romans^ — ^if the noble and 
pathetic architecture of the itiiddle ageS, had 
hot been ground to dust by mere human rage. 
You talk of the scythe of Time, and thfe tooth 
of Time: I tell ydti> Time is scytheless and 
toothless I it is we who gnaw like the Worm — 
we Who smite lik^ the scythe. It is oiirselres 
who abolish — ourselves who consume i Wd are 
the mildew, and the flame, and the soul of man 
is to its own work as the moth^ that frets when 
it Cannot fly, tod as the hidden flame that 
blasts where it cannot illumine* All these lost 
tte^ures of human intellect have been wholly 
destroyed by human industry of destruction; 
the marble would have stood its two thousand 
yeAi^ as well in the polished statue as in the 
Pariaii cliflfj but we men have ground it to 
powdei", and mixed it With our own ashesi The 



walls ^d tjjo ways would have stood-^it |3 we 
whp l^ve left not ob9 stona upoa anotbar^ and 
restored its p0.tble68{iess to the desert ; the 
great catbedri^s of old religion would have 
stpod — ^it Is we who have dashed down the 
carved work with axes and hannners^ %xA. bid 
the niountain^rgrass bUoom upon the pavement, 
and the sea^inds chaunt in the galleries. 

You wUl perhaps think all this was soma* 
bow nece^s^47 £>r the development of the 
human rs^e^ I cannot stay now to dispute 
that, though I would willingly; but do you 
think it is still necessary for that developn^ent? 
Do you think that in this nineteeith century 
it is still necessary for the European nations to 
turn all the places where their principal artr» 
treasures are into' battle-fields? For that 
is what they are doing even while I speak; 
the great firm of the world is managing its 
business at this moment, just as it has done 
in past time. Imagine what would be the 
thriving circumstances of a manufacturer of 

E 2 
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te prodace — suppose glass, or c 
wQiblH^ and exhibition ro 
En and'deiks b^an fighting at ' 
', first blowing off the steam, 
I the machinerj they could re 
iiking fortresses of aU the en 
ing and defending the sho^ 
as party finaDy throwing ev 
get hold of out of the window 
»wing their triumph, and the 
er picking up and putting aw 
here and a handle there, 
business that would be, wo^ 
et that is precisely the way th 
ing firm of the world carries 

arranged its political squ 
six or seven hundred years, 
them could be fought out b 
if its most precious art; and i. 
em to this day. For examp 
ed to lay piy finger, in a ma 





*^^_ '^^^^l^- oxi -ffa.« ^^^t j,f the world's 8tire« 
wlxic-li <i«>ix-tain«^L a.t tliia moment the rc».. 
^^"^S*^*-*-^-^^ *=^<=*x^<i^n-tTra.ti.on. of art-teaching and 

&ti.oTa.1«i lay it on the name of 
'"«»arona_ Other cities, indeed, 

"^v-otIcls of" carriageable art, but : 
> :i3n.-«3.<=la, of the glorious local 
»JicL of *il:i^ ^^^aria^ga and sources of art, 
c;«Mx t>;y- i:k.o -x3rL^£K.xis be made subjects of pa^::^- 
ojT T>Q3r-fc^-j:r E>.^g:^ J -noi", I grieve to say, of saL,^^ 
A7"e»xroa:r».E», ^^»oss^ss^^, in tlie first place, nc:^^ 
1-a.i-^ets-t, "lo-xa-t -fcls-e* moat perfect and int«l^~ 
It,c»n».«»jc». ek;iK».x>^=*^*-^^^^*'^ ^**^ exists, still nuV:^- 
im. <5i:rc=.Xes of ste-p, and strong in auccea: 
-y g- »->1 ■»-■ ek3:^«3. EiJrcifa. = it contains minor 
:«xi.o-»:*--»3J:ii».e>:»--fc»- gateways, theatres, baths, 
«^C -te»-«^-E.1-««» wliich give the atreeta 
s-tr».t>-«-r'V>s. a. cliaracter of airxtiqaity nue.: 
except in Rome itself. 
ix». the next pla«?-«, what K,, 
^. perfect exE^jjiples of ^^ 
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was the root of all the medisBval art of Italy, 

without which no Giottos^ no AngeUcog, no 

Raphaels would have been pogsible: it con^ 

tains that architecture, not in rude forms, but 

in the most perfect and loveliest types it ever 

attained — contains those, not in ruins, nor in 

altered and hardly decipherable fragments, 

but in churches perfect from porch to apse, 

with all their carving fresh, their pillars firm, 

their joints unloosened. Besides these, it 

includes examples of the great thirteenth and 

fourteenth-century Gothic of Italy, not merely 

perfect, but elsewhere unrivalled. At Rome, 

the Roman — at Pisa, the Lombard, architecture 

may be seen in greater or in equal nobleness ; 

but not at Rome, nor Pisa, nor Florence, nor 

in any city of the world, is there a great 

mediaeval Gothic like the Gothic of Verona. 

Elsewhere, it is either less pure in type or 

less lovely in completion : only at Verona may 

you see it in the simplicity of its youthful 

power, and the tenderness of its accomplished 
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beauty. And Verona possesses, in the last 
place, the loveliest Renaissance architecture of 
Italy, not disturbed by pride, nor defiled by 
luxury, but rising in fair fulfilment of domestic 
service, serenity of effortleds grace, and modesty 
of home seclusion; its richest work given to 
the windows that open on the narrowest 
streets and most silent gardens. All this 
she possesses, in the midst of natural scenery 
such as assuredly exists nowhere else in the 
habitable globe-^a Wild Alpine river foaming 
at her f^iet, from whose shore the rocks 
rise in a great crescent, dark with cjrpress, 
and misty with olive ; inimitably, from before 
her Southern gates, the tufted plains of Italy 
sweep and fade in golden light; around her, 
north and west, the Alps crowd in crested 
troops, and the winds of Benacus bear to her 
the coolness of their snows. 

And this is the fcity — such, and possessing 
ftuch things as these — at whose gates the decisive 
battles of Italy are fought continually : three 
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days her towers trembled with the echo of the 
cannon of Areola; heaped pebbles of the 
Mincio divide her fields to this hour with lines 
of broken rampart, whence the tide of war 
rolled back to Novara; and now on that 
crescent of her eastern cliffs, whence the fall 
moon used to rise through the bars of the 
cypresses in her burning summer twilights, 
touching with soft increase of sUyfir light the 

) rosy marbles of her balconies, — ^along tfie ridge 

\ of that encompassing rock, other circles are 
increasing now, white and pale ; walled towers 
of cruel strength, sable-spotted with cannon- 
courses. I tell you, I have seen, when the 
thunderclouds came down on those Italian 
hills, and all their crags were dipped in the 
dark, terrible purple, as if the winepress of 
the wrath of God had stained their mountain- 
raiment — I have seen the hail fall in Italy till 

\the forest branches stood stripped and bare as 
;af blasted by the locust; but the white hail 

I never fell from those clouds of heaven as the 
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-£^;XL firom the clouds of hells if 
o£ Italiaa life stirs again iiiJK^ 




511 feel this to be, I do not say 

3iir©ctly3 prevent it ; you cannot 

out of Italy^ nor prevent 

'\y%jk5X'Axng forts where they choose, 

that you, and I, and all of us, 

_ hardly but remeixxber Mrs. Brown- 
^^peal for Italy, made on tbe occaaon of 
^:^liibition of Art in England :— 

^ ^old, and myrrh are excellent I — 
^ C)hristj then, bring ye with the rest ? 
lia^e worked well, is your courage spenfe 
^xHy ? H*^® you nothing best, 
sovl\b may perfect and present. 



*^^^l ^IxaX^ the givers for? noUglit 
"^ \lfycTBl nations, for the poor, 

f^^a cbildi^ni^ Cbrist,-xio cure, 
'fx^en, jobbing out of s^^ 
^^ -the awB|. nobro^^^ ^^^^ 

^^f tt ''"^ '"""^ rri bound, 
^-^ for the ^^urged a»^ "^ 

^He exilea |^ ^o repose. 
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ought to be both acting and feeling widi 
a full knowledge and understanding of these 
things, and that, without trying to excite 
revolutions or weaken governments, we may 
give our own thoughts and help, so as in 
a measure to prevent needless destruction. 
We should do this, if we only realized the 
tiling tlioroughly. You drive out day by 
day through your own pretty suburbs, and 
you think only of making, with what money 
you have to spare, your gateways handsomer, 
and your carriage -drives wider — and your 

Busaia, for knouted Poles worked underground, 

And gentle ladies bleached among the snows ? 

No mercy for the slave, America ? 

No hope for Borne, free France, chivalrio France f 

Alas, great nations have great shames, I say. 

No pity, O world, no tender utterance 

Of benediction, and prayers stretched this way 

For poor Italia, baffled by mischance ? 

O gracious nations, give some ear to me I 

You all go to your Fair, and I am one 

Who at the roadside of humanity 

Beseech your alms, — God's justice to be done* 

So, prosper ! 
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o splendid, having a v 
al\ the ^liile patronizing 
.Yikd. -ycni make no eflFort to 
within a few hours' jo 
e gsktowajs and drawing*r 
6-fc SUB well be yonrs a« thei 
gateways bnilt by tbe gr^ 
.l.I>t;cue that ever strnck ma^- 
pcLinted l>y Titian and Ver 
ctcoept, nor save these a^^ 
-will rather fetch the 
the way, and let Titi 
the rats. ^^^Yes," of 
* -we want nice house 
"VeroiMU What should 
Verona?" And 1 
pvliat you do with t^:-^ 
of your possessions H^ 
- — 'Only SL noble pri^ 
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Why are your carriages nicely painted and 
finished outside? Tou don't see the outsides 
as you sit in them — the outsides ore for 
other people to see. Why are your exteriors 
of houses so well finished, your furniture so 
polished and costly, but for other people to 
see? You are just as comfortable yourselves, 
writing on your old firiend of a desk, with the 
white cloudings in his leather, and using the 
light of a window which is nothing but a hole 
in the brick wall. And all that is desirable to 
be done in this matter, is merely to take pride 
in preserving great art, mstead of in pro- 
ducing mean art; pride in the possession of 
precious and enduring things, a little way ofi^, 
instead of slight and perishing things near at 
hand. You know, in old English tim^s, our 
kings liked to have lordships and dukedoms 
abroad, and why should not you merchant 
princes like to have lordships and estates 
abroad? Believe me, rightly understood, it 
woidd be a prouder, and in the full sense of our 
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respectable" thing to, be 
^i^t V^erona, or of a cloister full 

''^\cyce>TkCJ&9 ^'^^ ^ have a file of 

the finest liveries that ever 

^^ 3^ long as would reach froia 

^^^ . ^yes, and a prouder thing to 

-fco tcB'^®^ ^^ Italy, "Who would have 
XLO^w a^<l *^®°' ^^ Some fair piece 
I tliis was fep^ here for us by the 
j3f ]Vlanchester," thaii to bring them 
^j,l the way here, exclaiming of yonr 
-fc i;jreasi^®^' " These were brought her^ 
-fe altogether without harm) ^7 *^^ 
"^ ^ Manchester.'' «Ahl" but yov^ 
^ _ . Treasures Exhibition will pay - 
places won V Pardon me. ^^ 

^^^^r^aa directly, W far more richl 
\^ itisiattelongrungooif; 

"^ good fo^ EngW' *^' ^' 
^la ^^ ^ ^^^ state It IS ^ Jr 

t.x.alfea^ ^f .evolution, or . 
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perpetual repression of thought and energy 
that clouds and encumbers the nations of 
Europe, is tyrentually profitable for us f Yfete 
tre any the better of the course of affairs in '48 i 
or has the stabling of the dragooii horses in 
tho great houses of Italy, any distinct effect in 
the promotion of the cotton-trade ? Not so. But 
eref y stake that you could hold in the stability 
of the Continent> and erery effort that you 
cotild make to gire example of English habits 
and principled on the Continent, arid every 
kind deed that you could do in relieving dis- 
tress and preventing despair on the Continent, 
would have tenfold reaction on the prosperity 
of England, and open and urge, in a thousand 
unforeseen directions, the sluices of commerce 
and the springs of industry. 

I could press, if I chose, both these motives 
upon you, of pride arid iiielf- interest, ivitt 
more force, but these are not motives which 
ought to be urged upon you at alL The 
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X ovtght to put teforo y-«i 
it ""w-oi^id te right to do tlxi. 
K of property abroad, 
I>^rB^>xa^Ll ^CEc3:tt* of Engljjthmen to red» 
tlie «ioi».d.itio,:^ of foreign nutiona, ate amonft 
xnost <aj.ar^<=.-fc x*5^««='Os of duty wbioh our w^. 
3T«na.«:r» i«.^-»«iT>e»xxt upoq m I do not 
iri- «1X txr-«.-tt»- axx^ d-eliberatenesa I ea.y iW-X., 
^o an-ot l^jrxo-s'v- a.xi^ytliing mare ladicFoui 
■fct*.^ i^^l.£: — c5Loc2^]pi:lons of -w^U'lueanwB ^^. 
■fcli^Lrx -t1:».^ixr 3r»_otioxi of patriotism) aa rec^^ 
-tlxeTXi. -fc<:» "Vx-tx^lt -fclneir efforts to the good o:^ 
o-vvr^x cs.c»-ii3:».t3Ty » — ■■ — t^^® notion that obarit; 
Q^^o^rck.i^ts.itio.'V -vis^tu-e, and. that what it -5^. 
stxx»a. ^xri^t».-t^c»-ii^» "to do for people on one 
a. tstX-v^^, ^-t i» <iviit« improper and unne^^ 
^l^c> Co^T '^&o'p^& o» *^® other. I 
-won-a-e^c-fvi,!- -twins* "'""'^ «iay or othej,^ 
<I3-V^-ria.tia.T^ -woi-ld to mmsmhsr. that i^ 
-tfc^i:«Vti«et ^«i^ ^^° thous^xad years ^^^ 
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at Jericho ; a wonderful thing for ns English 
to reflect, in after -years, how long it was 
before we could shake hands with anybody 
across that shallow salt wash, which the very 
chalk-dust of its two shores whitens from 
Folkstone to Ambleteuse. 

Nor ought the motive of gratitude, as well 
as that of mercy, to be without its influeace 
on you, who have been the first to ask to see, 
and the first to show to us, the treasures which 
this poor lost Italy has given to England. 
Remember all these things that delight you 
here were hers — ^hers either in fact or in teach- 
ing ; hers, in fact, are all the most powerful and 
most touching paintings of old time that now 
glow upon your walls ; hers in teaching are 
all the best and greatest of descendant souls — 
your Reynolds and your Gainsborough never 
could have painted but for Venice ; and the 
energies which have given the only true life 
to your existing art were first stirred by 
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seCT.o-i:i.s, i£>«sarTc».a.3g»a you will think, to be ir^- 
*feK-e<a. -wwi-tJ=». 5 r£<>:K- -we are all of uS "» the t^ 
of l^s^Tvini^^ ^rxr^st.'t. -fcliixigs alone, as ^ ProTn^^ 
■woxal<3|. -r-ir^ ^ -»-* *^ -tlx^m, and attending oura ^ 

oxily -fco Xl.'ts'fcl^ -t.>» i -n ga -whicli*vre know, ptact*-^^ 
^E*iro-"vi^L^Ta-<=^ ^.o^&xi't mind, unless we do. 
Eti7^ -XT^vtjA.-y ^3^013.^1:1. to ^vo care to the grow- ^ 
^i-n.^3. su^^L 1.«*t.i3oes, knowing that they 
^jc-o-^w :^3ro-wi.«2L«xvfcially sweet or lai^e onL..^ 
Xoo-fe^ afte>^ -tk».exrm.5 "bTit we don't #ve any 
.t:\:^e, sE,o<:»^L o*" T-taly or Germany, heca.- 
-tVxiiz,^^ -tixe^t -fcti-ey -wiUgrow Providentiallj^ 
-i^\.-tfa.o-x».t a.^y o^ «^ meddling. 

:t^e.t -tis T-ea--^« *^* 8™^* ^^'^^^ ^'^, 
. -^ ^^^ ^Vttle. things; not of the <i^, 
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th^ d^atrttptign of poor little picture* ia peace, 
from which it surely would not te lUUOh out 
of our w^y to save themt You know I s^iid, 
just now, we were all of ua engaged in pull- 
iog pictures to pieces by deputy, and you 
did not believe me. Consider, then, thin 
similitude of ourselves. Suppose you saw (as 
I doubt not you often do see) a prudent and 
kind young lady sitting at work, in the comer 
of a quiet room, knitting comforters for her 
cousins, and that just outside, in the hall, you 
saw a cat and her kittens at play among the 
family pictures ; amusing themselves especially 
with the best Vandykes, by getting on the 
tops of the frames, and then scrambling down 
the canvasses by their claws; and on some- 
one's informmg the young lady of tji§se pro- 
ceedings of the cat and kittens, suppose 
she answered that it wasn't her cat, but her 
sister's, and the pictures weren't h^rs, but her 
uncle's, and she couldn't leave her work, for 
she had to make so many pairs of comforters 



tefoi-e <iixm«r. ^Wcraia. yon not say that tj 

y-' "«i«xx*. a.n^L "Is^in^ -yoTing ladj waa, on t" 
■^^liolet* aa[»»-w^r«r»:t»Ae. fox the additional t(mo>^ 
of da.^w- <:>-r%. -t"t».« "Vandykes? Now, that 
I>»-ectis«l3r -%vV«a,*. -we -pnident and kind Eng;^^ 
a-T-ei clcraTx^a, OTarmly on a larger Bcala Her- 
ait in :B»«:a.«x«3t»-«!St«xr, liard at work, very p™] 
-rnaLfccixi^ <=;«>im.fo»rt«i'« for our coasin" all 
-fchci -W'O-rrl.**- ^"-oa-t. outside tliare in the h' 

*,>ia-fc Tu>^ei.Ti»."tifVx.^ marlble hall of Italy— t**** 
Ct-n^k "l*i*.tem.» ».n«i ttionkeys axe at play ^ 
■t\\& -t»l<it.-iA-re=s *:i X aaanre you, hi th* 
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tlon^ squabbling continually about nuts^ and the 
best places on the barren sticks of trees ; and 
that all this monkeys* den was jSlled^ by mis- 
chance, with precious pictures, and the witty 
and wilftd beasts were always wrapping them- 
selves up and gomg to sleep in pictures, or 
tearing holes in them to grin through; or 
tasting them and spitting them out again, or 
twisting them up into ropes and making swings 
of them ; and that sometimes only, by watching 
one's opportunity, and bearing a scratch or a 
bite, one could rescue the comer of a Tintoret, 
or Paul Veronese, and push it through the bars 
into a place of safety. Literally, I assure 
you, this was, and this is, the fixed impression 
on my mind of the state of matters in Italy. 
And see how. The professors of art in Italy^ 
having long followed a method of study pecu- 
liar to themselves, have at last arrived at a form 
of art peculiar to themselves; very different 
from that which was arrived at by Correggio 
and Titian, Naturally, the professors like 
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new painty and varnished so as to look like one 
of the professorial pictures in the gfeat galleiy^ 
before it is saleable^ And thus the dealers 
come to be imaged^ in my mind^ as the 
monkeys who make ropes of the pictttres, to 
swing by. Then^ erery now and then^ in some 
old stable, or wine-cellar, of timber-shed, 
behind some forgotten Tats or faggots, some- 
body finds a fresco of Pemgino's or Giotto's^ 
but doesn't think much of it^ and has no idea of 
having people coming into his cellar, or being 
obliged to move his faggots ; and so he white- 
washes the fiasco, and pats the faggots back 
again} and these kmd of persons, therefore, 
come generally to be imaged in my mind, 
as the monkeys who taste the pictures, and 
ipit them out, not finding them nice. While, 
finally, the squabbling for nnts and apples 
(called in Italy "bella libertii*'), goes on all 
day long. 

Now, all this might soon be put an end to, 
if we English^ who are so fond of travelling 
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which require nothing but to be taken common 
care of^ and kept from damp and dost: bat 
we let the walls fall that Giotto patterned, 
and the canvasses rot that Tintoret punted, 
and the architecture be dashed to pieces that 
St. Louis built^ while we are Aimishing our 
drawing-rooms with prize upholstery^ and 
writing accounts of our handsome warehouses 
to the country papers. Don't think I use my 
words vaguely or generally : I speak of literal 
facts. Giotto's frescos at Assisi are perishing at 
this moment for want of decent care ; Tintoret's 
pictures in San Sebastian at Venice^ are at this 
instant rotting piecemeal into grey rags; St. 
Louis's chapel^ at Carcassonne, is at this 
moment lying in shattered fragments in the 
market-place. And here we are all cawing 
and crowing, poor little half-fledged daws a 
we axe, about the pretty sticks and wool in 
our own nests. There's hardly a day passes, 
when I am at home, but I get a letter from 
some well-meaning country clergyman, deeply 
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bers of the great Christian community of 
Europe. And as members of that com*- 
munity (in which alone, observe, pure and 
precious ancient art exists, for there is none 
in America, none in Asia, none in Africa), 
you conduct yourselves precisely as a manu- 
facturer would, who attended to his looms, 
but left his warehouse without a roof. The 
rain floods your warehouse, the rats frolic 
in It, the spiders spin in it, the choughs build 
in it, the wall-plague frets and festers in it, 
and dtill you keep weave, weave, weaving at 
youir Wretched webs, and thinking you are 
growing rich> while more is gnawed out of 
your warehouse in an hour than you can 
Weave in a twelvemonth. 

Evtn this similitude is not absurd enough 
to set ud rightly forth. The weaver would, 
or might, at least, hope that his new Woof 
was as stout as the old ones, and that, there- 
fore, in spite of rain and ravage, he would 
have something to wrap himself in wheti he 
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necessary to give to get and to save them. If 
you can get them for fifty pounds, do ; if not 
for less than a hundred, do ; if not for less than 
five thousand, do ; if not for less than twenty 
thousand, do; never mind being imposed upon: 
there is nothing disgraceful in being imposed 
upon; the only disgrace is in imposing; 
and you can't in general get anything much 
worth having, in the way of Continental art, 
but it must be with the help or connivance of 
numbers of people who, indeed, ought to have 
nothing to do with the matter, but who prac- 
tically have, and always will have, everything 
to do with it ; and if you don't choose to sub- 
mit to be cheated by them out of a ducat 
here and a zecchin there, you will be cheated 
by them out of your picture; and whether 
you are most imposed upon in losing that, 
or the zecchlns, I think I may leave you 
to judge; though I know there are many 
political economists, who would rather 
leave a bag of gold on a garret-table, than 
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buy a copy, you buy so much iiiisiiiidi»- 
standing of the original, and encourage a dnll 
person in following a businaas he is not fit for, 
be0ide0 increasing ultlnwtely chancois of rms^ 
take and imposture, and farthering, as dire^y 
as money can farther, the cause of igno^ 
ranee in all directions. You m9jt w &^f 
consider yourself as having purchased » 
certain quantity of mistakes; and, according 
to your power, being engaged in dissemi- 
nating them. 

I do not mean, however, that copies should 
never be m^de. A certain number of dali 
persons should always be employed, by s 
Government in making the most accurate 
copies possible of all good pictnras; these 
copies, though artistically valueless, would he 
historically and documentarily valuable, in thd 
event of the destruction of the original p/cture. 
The studies also made by great artists for the<f 
own use, should be sought after with the 
greatest eagerness ; they are often to be bought 
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given for a copy of a great picture, towards its 
purchase, or the purchase of some other like 
it, by the nation. There ought to be a great 
National Society instituted for the purchase of 
pictures ; presenting them to the various gal- 
leries in our great cities, and watching there 
over their safety : but in the meantime, you can 
always act safely «nd beneficially by merely 
allowing your artist friends to buy pictures for 
you, when they see good ones. Never buy for 
yourselves, nor go to the foreign dealers ; but 
let any painter whom you know be entrusted, 
when he finds a neglected old picture in an old 
house, to try if he cannot get it for you; then, 
if you like it, keep it; if not, send it to the 
hammer, aad you wiU find that you do not lose 
money on pictures so purchased. 

And the third and cUef practical outcome of 
the matter is this general one: Wherever you 
go, whatever you do, act more for pmermiion 
and less for production. I assure you, the 
world is, generaUy speaking, in calamitous 
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Admelj^ the extent of iniscliief t^hich may be 
done by one foolish fcurator. As long as the 
piottires which form the national wealth are dis* 
posed in private collectiotts, the chance is always 
that the people who buy them will be just the 
people who are fond of them; and that the 
sense of exchangeable value in the commodity 
they possess, will induce them, i^ven if they do 
not esteem it themselves, to take such care 
of it as will preserve its talue undiininlshed. 
At all events, so long as works of art are 
scattered through the nation, no tthiversal 
destruction of them is possible; a certain 
average only are lost by accidents from titne 
to tune. Bttt when they are olice collected 
ill a large public gallery^ if the appointment of 
curator becomes in any way a matter of for* 
mality, bt the post is so lucrative as to be 
disputed by place-hunters, let but one foolish 
or careless person get possession of it, and 
perhaps yotl may have all youi? fine pictures 
repaitjitedi and the national property destroyed, 
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discovered in any work of art by a person 
who has it perpetually near him than by one 
who only sees it from time to time,) and also 
as a means of refining the habits and touching 
the hearts of the masses of the nation in their 
domestic life, 

For these last purposes the most serviceable 
art is the living art of the time ; the particular 
tastes of the people will be best met, and their 
particular ignorances best corrected, by painters 
labouring in the midst of them, more or less 
guided to the knowledge of what is wanted 
by the degree of sympathy with which their 
work is received. So then, generally, it 
should be the object of government, and of all 
patrons of art, to collect, as far as may be, 
the works of dead masters in public galleries, 
arranging them so as to illustrate the history 
of nations, and the progress and influence of 
their arts; and to encourage the private pos- 
session of the works of living masters. And 
the first and best way in "which to encourage 
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I know how many objectionsi must msfi ia 
your minds at this moment to what I Bay; 
but you must be aware that it is not possible 
for me in an hour to explain all the moral 
and commercial bearings of such a principle 
as this, Only, believe me, I do not speak 
lightly; I think I have considered all th© 
objections which could be rationally brought 
forward, though I have time at preaeut only 
to glance at the main one, namely, the idea 
that the high prices paid for modem pictures 
are either honourable, or serviceable, to the 
painter. So far from this being so, I 
believe one of the principal obstacles to the 
progress of modern art tq be the h igh p rices 
^givra^ for good mqdersL pictures. For observe 
first the action of this high remuneration on 
the artist's mind. If he ^^ gets on," as it is 
called, catches the eye of the public, and 
especially of the public of the upper classes, 
there is hardly any limit to the fortune he 
may acquire; so that, in his early years, bis 
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own gaudy and coarse ones, corrDpt the taste 
of the pubKc, and do the greatest amount of 
mischief to the schools of art in their ^ day 
which it is possible for their capacities to 
effect; and it is quite wonderful how much 
mischief may be done even hy small capacity. 
If you coidd by any means succeed in keeping 
the prices of pictures down, you would throw 
all these disturbers out of the way at once. 

You may perhaps think that this severe 
treatment would do more harm than good, by 
withdrawing the wholesome element of emula- 
tion, and giving no stimidus to exertion; but 
I am sorry to say that artists will always be 
sufficiently jealous of one another, whether 
you pay them large or low prices; and as 
for stimulus to exertion, believe me, no good 
work in this world was ever done for money, 
nor while the slightest thought of money 
affected the painter's mind. TThatever idea 
of pecuniary value enters into his thoughts 
as he works, will, in proportion to the dis- 
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tinctness of its presence^ shorten his power. A 
real painter will work for you exquisitely, 
if you give him, as I told you a little while 
ago, bread and water and salt; and a bad 
painter will work badly and hastily, though 
you give him a palace to live in, and a 
princedom to live upon. Turner got, in his 
earlier years, half- a- crown a day and his 
supper (not bad pay, neither) ; and he 
learned to paint upon that And I believe 
that there is no chance of art's truly flourishing 
in any country, until you make it a simple 
and plain business, providing its masters with 
an easy competence, but rarely with any- 
thing more. And I say this, not because I 
despise the great painter, but because I honour 
him; and I shoidd no more think of adding 
to his respectability or happiness by giving 
him riches, than, if Shakespeare or Milton 
were alive, I shoidd think we added to ikeir 
respectability, or were likely to get better work 
from them, by making them millionaires. 
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But^ Qbservej) it ia not only the painter him- 
self whom you injure^ by giving him too Iiigh 
prices ; you injure all the inferior painters of 
the day. If they are modest, they will be 
discouraged and depressed by the feeling that 
their doings are worth so little, comparatively, 
ix\ your eyes; — if proud, all their worst passions 
will be aroused, and the insult or opprobrium 
which they will try to cast on their suc- 
cessful rival will not only afflict and wound 
him^ but at last sour and harden him : he 
cannot pass through such a trial without 
grievoiis barm. 

That, then, is the effect you produce on the 
painter of mark, and on the inferior ones of his 
own standing. But you do worse than this; 
you deprive yourselves, by what you give for 
the fashionable picture, of the power of helping 
the younger men who are coming forward. 
Be it admitted, for argument's sake, if you are 
not convinced by what I have said, that you 
do no harm to the great man by paying 
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him well; yet certainlj you do him no 
special good. His repatation is established, 
and his fortune made; he does not care 
whether you buy or not: he thinks he is 
rather doing you a favour than otherwise by 
letting you have one of his pictilres at all* 
All the good you do him is to help him to buy 
a new pair of carriage horses ; whereas, with 
that same sum which thus you cast away, you 
might have relieved the hearts and preserved 
the health of twenty young painters ; and if 
among those twenty, you but chanced on one 
in whom a true latent power had been hin- 
dered by his poverty, just consider what a 
far-branching, far-embracing good you have 
wrought with that lucky expenditure of 
yours. 1 say, "Consider it" in vaiti; you 
cannot consider it, for you cannot conceive 
the sickness of heart with which a young 
painter of deep feeling toils through his 
first obscurity ; — ^his sense of the strong 
voice within him, which you will not hear ;— * 
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his vain, fond, wondering witness to the 
things you will not see ; — ^his far away percep- 
tion of things that he could accomplish if he 
had bat peace, and time, all imapproach- 
able and vanishing fipom him, because no 
one will leave him peace or grant him 
time: all his friends falling back from him; 
those whom he would most reverently obey 
rebuking and paralysing him; and last and 
worst of all, those who believe in him the 
most faithfully suflfering by him the most 
bitterly ; — the wife's eyes, in their sweet 
ambition, shining brighter as the cheek wastes 
away; and the little lips at his side parched 
and pale, which one day, he knows, though 
he may never see it, will quiver so proudly 
when they name his name, caJling him "our 
father.** You deprive yourselves, by your 
large expenditure for pictures of mark, of the 
power of relieving and redeeming ihU distress; 
you injure the painter whom you pay so 
largely; — and what, after all, have you done 
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for yourselves, or got for yourselves ? It does 
not in the least follow that the hurried work 
of a fashionable painter will contain more for 
your money than the quiet work of some 
unknown man. In all probability, you will 
find, if you rashly purchase what is popular 
at a high price, that you have got one picture 
you don't care for, for a sum which would 
have bought twenty you would have delighted 
in. For remember always that the price of 
a picture by a living artist, never represents, 
never can represent, the quantity of labour or 
value in it. Its price represents, for the most 
part, the degree of desire which the rich people 
of the country have to possess it Once get 
the wealthy classes to imagine that the pos- 
^lession of pictures by a given artist adds 
to their *' gentility," and there is no price 

1 which his work may not immediately reach, 
and for years maintain ; and in buying at that 
/price, you are not getting value for your money, 
but merely disputing for victory in a contest of 
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a mo^t valuable part of yow land, in order to 
reap the wliirlwind ; yqu ^q getting your baud 
stoutly to Job's agriculturoj ^^Let thistles 
grow instead of wheats and cockle instead of 
barley." 

Well, but you will say, there is one ^yan* 
tage w high prices, which more than counter- 
balances all this mischief, namely, that by 
great reward wo both urge and enable a 
painter to produce rather one perfect picture 
than many inferior ones : and one perfect 
picture (so you tell us, and we believe it) is 
worth a great number of inferior ones. 

It is so; but you cannot get it by paying 
for it, A great work is only done when the 
painter gets into the humour for it, likes bis 
subject, and determines to paint it as well 
ad he can, whether he is paid for it or not; 
but bad work, and generally the worst sort 
of bad work, is done when he is trying to 
)prt)duce a showy picture, or one that shall 
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appear to have as much labour in it as shall 
be worth a high price.* 

There is, however, another point, and a still 
more important one, bearing on this matter of 
purchase, than the keeping down of prices to 
a rational standard. And that is, that you pay 
your prices into the hands of living men, and 
do not pour them into coffins. 

♦ When this lecture was delivered, I gave here some 
data for approximate estimates of the average value of 
good modem pictures of different classes ; but the sub- 
ject is too complicated to be adequately treated in 
writing, without introducing more detail than the reader 
will have patience for. But I may state, rougbl j^, that 
prices above a hundred guineas are in general extra- 
vagant for water-colours, and above five hundred for 
oils. An artist almost always does wrong who puts 
more work than these prices will remunerate him for 
into any single canvass — his talent would be better 
employed in painting two pictures than one so elaborate. 
The water-colour painters also are getting into the habit 
of making their drawings too large, and in a measare 
attaching their price rather to breadth and extent of 
touch than to thoughtful labour. Of course marked 
excepticms occur here and there, as in the case of John 
Lewis, whose drawings are wrought with unfailing pre- 
cision throughout, whatever their scale. Hardly any 
price can be remunerative for such work. 
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For observe that, as we arrange our pay- 
ment of pictures at present, no artist's work is 
worth half its proper value while he is alive. 
The moment he dies, his pictures, if they are 

(good, reach double, their former value ; but, 
that rise of price represents simply a profit 
made by the intelligent dealer or purchaser on 
his past purchases. So that the real facts of 
the matter are, that the British public, spend- 
ing a certain sum annually in art, determines 
that, of every thousand it pays, only five hun- 
dred shall go to the painter, or shall be at 
all concerned in the production of art; and 
ithat the other five hundred shall be paid 
vinerely as a testimonial to the intelligent 
^ealer, who knew what to buy. Now, testi- 
ilronials are very pretty and proper things, 
within due limits ; but testimonial to the 
amount of a hundred per cent, on the total 
expenditure is not good political economy. 
Do not therefore, in general, unless you see it 
to be necessary for its preservation, buy the 
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picture of a dead artist. If you fear t^at it 
may be exposed to contempt or neglecti buy 
it; its price will theUi probably, iiot be high z 
if you want to put it iuto a public gplleiy, buy 
it ; you are sure^ theoj that you do not ^pend 
your money selfishly: or, if yo^ loved tk^ 
man's work while he was alive^ and bought 
it then, buy it also now^ if you can see ^o 
living work equal to it, But if you did ?\ot 
buy it while the man was living, never buy 
it after he is dead: you are then doing up 
good to him, and you are doing some shqjn^ 
to yourself. Look aroimd you for pictured 
that you really like, and in buying wl^iclx 
you can help some genius yet nnperislie4-— ^ 
that is the best atonement you ca^ n^siJsiQ to 
the one you have neglected — ^and give tK> the 
living and struggling painter at once vv^ages^ 
and testimonial. 

So far then of the motives which shoizld 
induce us to keep down the prices of modern 
art, and thus render it, as a private possessipi]. 
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attdittable by greater numbers of peoplfe than at 
present* But we should strive to render it 
accessible to them in other ways also — chiefly 
by the permahent decoration bf public build- 
ings ; and it is in this field that I think Wd 
may look for the profitable means of providiilg 
that constant employmeilt {ot yoilng painters 
of which we were speaking last evening. 

The first and most Important kind of 
public buildings which we are always sure td 
Want, are schools: and I Would ask you to 
Consider Very carefully, whether Wei may not 
wisely introduce some great changes in thfe 
Vraj of school decoration. Hitherto, as far as 
I know, it has either been so difficult to give 
all the education we wanted to our lads, that 
Wd have been obliged to do it, if at all, With 
fcheap ftimiture in bare walls ; or else we have 
fconsidered that cheap furniture and bare walls 
are a proper part of the medns of education ; 
and supposed that boys learned best when they 
Sat on hard forms, and had nothing but blank 
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plaster about and above them whereupon to 
employ their spare attention; also^ that it was 
as well the J should be accustomed to rough and 
ugly conditions of things, partly by way of pre- 
paring them for the hardships of life^ and partly 
that there might be the least possible damage 
done to floors and forms, in the event of their 
becoming, during the master's absence, the 
fields or instruments of battle. All this is 
so far well and necessary, as it relates to the 
training of country lads, and the first training 
of boys in general. But there certainly comes 
a period in the life of a well educated youth, 
in which one of the principal elements of his 
education is, or ought to be, to give him 
refinement of habits ; and not only to teach 
him the strong exercises of which his frame is 
capable, but also to increase his bodily sensi- 
bility and refinement, and show him such small 
matters as the way of handling things properly, 
and treating them considerately. Not only so, 
but I believe the notion of fixing the attention 
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by keeping the room empty, is a wholly 
mistaken one: I think it is just in the 
emptiest room that the mind wanders most; 
for it gets restless, like a bird, for want of a 
perch, and casts about for any possible means 
of getting out and away. And even if it be 
fixed, by an effort, on the business in hand, that 
business becomes itself repidsive, more than it 
need be, by the vileness of its associations; 
and many a study appears dull or painful to a 
boy, when it is pursued on a blotted deal desk, 

« 

under a wall with nothing on it but scratches 
and pegs, which would have been pursued 
pleasantly enough in a curtained comer of 
his father's library, or at the lattice window 
of his cottage. Nay, my own belief is, that 
the best study of all is the most beautiful ; and 
that a quiet glade of forest, or the nook of 
a lake shore, are worth all the schoolrooms 
in Christendom, when once you are past the 
multiplication table; but be that as it may, 
there is no question at all but that a time 
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ought to come in the Kfe of a well trained 
youth, when he can sit at a writing table 
without wantbg to throw the inkstand at 
his neighbour; and when also he wiU feel 
more capable of Certain efforts of mind -with 
beautiful and refined forms about him than 
with Ugly ones. When that time comes, 
he ought to be advanced into the ddcorated 
schools ; and this advance ought to be one of 
the important and honourable epochs of hid 
life. 

I have not time, however, to insist on th6 
itiere serviceableness to our youth of refined 
architectural decoration, as such 5 fot I want 
you to consider the probable influence of the 
particular kind of decoration which I wish you 
to get fot theni^ namely, historical painting. 
You know we have hitherto been in thd habit 
of conveying all our historical knowledge, such 
as it is, by the ear only^ never by the eye; 
all our notions of things being ostensibly de- 
rived from verbal description, not from sighi 



Now, I have no dpubt thp^t, a$ we grow 
gradually wiser — and we are doing go every 
day — ^we shall discover at last that the eye 
is a nobler organ than the ear; aQd that 
through the eye we must, in reality, pbtaip, 
or put into form, nearly all the useful 
in&rmatiou we are to have about this 
world. Even as the matter stands, you will 
^d that the knowledge which a boy is 
supposed to receive from verbal description 
is only available to him so far a^ in any 
underhand way he gets a sight of the 
thing you are tallpng about. I ren^embey 
well that| for many years of my life, the 
only notion I had of the look of a Greek 
knight was complicated between recollec- 
tion of a small engraving in my pocket 
Pope's Homer, and reverent study pf the 
Horse -Gnards. And though I believe that 
most boys collect their ideas (xom more 
varied sources, and arrange them more care- 
fully than I did ; still, whatever sources they 
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seek must always be ocular : if they are clever 
boys, they will go and look at the Greek 
vases and sculptures in the British Museum, 
and at the weapons in our armouries — they 
will see what real armour is like in lustre, 
and what Greek armour was like in form, 
and so put a fairly true image together, but 
still not, in ordinary cases, a very living or 
interesting one. Now, the use of your deco- 
rative painting would be, in myriads of ways, 
to animate their history for them, and to put 
the living aspect of past things before their 
eyes as faithfully as intelligent invention can; 
so that the master shall have nothing to do 
but once to point to the schoolroom walls, 
and for ever afterwards the meaning of any 
word would be fixed in a boy's mind in the 
best possible way. Is it a question of classical 
dress — what a tunic was like, or a chlamys, 
or a peplus? At this day, you have to point 
to some vile woodcut, in the middle of a die- 
tionary page, repreaenting the thing hung 
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upon a stick; but then, you would point to 
a hundred figures, wearing the actual dress, 
in its fiery colours, in all actions of various 
stateliness or strength; you would under- 
stand at once how it fell round the people's 
limbs as they stood, how it drifted from 
their shoulders as they went, how it veiled 
their faces as they wept, how it covered 
their heads in the day of battle. Now, if 
you want to see what a weapon is like, 
you refer, in like manner, to a numbered 
page, in which there are spear -heads in 
rows, and sword-hilts in symmetrical groups ; 
and gradually the boy gets a dim mathe- 
matical notion how one scymitar is hooked 
to the right and another to the left, and one 
javelin has a knob to it and another none: 
while one glance at your good picture would 
show him, — and the first rainy afternoon in 
the schoolroom would for ever fix in his 
mind, — the look of the sword and spear as 
they fell or flew; and how they pierced, or 
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*L^ or shattered — liovr men wielded them, 
Hotr men died by them. But far more 
all this, is it a question not of clothes 
capons, but of men ? how can we snflB- 
eatimate the effect on the mind of a 
youth, at the time when the world 
to him, of having faithful and touch- 
efresentations put before him bf the 
-nd presences of gi-eat men— how many 
<3liition, which would alter and exalt 
Oiole course of his after-life, might be 
■, when in some dreamy twilight he 
3xrough his own tears, the fixed eyes 

-se shadows of the great dead, unes- 
^ and i'gki*^ • . 

/-aim. piercing to his soulj or 

«J^ hps moved ta dread reproof 
cast away his energies 
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on tbo rsKsp-horse or the gambling -tfl,ble, to 
that noble life '-race, that holy life -hazard, 
whioh ihquld win ail glory to himself and 
all gQod to bis country— would not that, tQ 
spme purpose, be ^^ pglitiQal eoonomy of 
art?" 

And observe, there could be no monotony, 
no e:^haustibleness, in the scenes required to be 
thus pourtrayed. Even if there were, and you 
wanted for every school in the kingdom, one 
death of lieonidas ; one battle of Marathon ; 
one death of Cleobis and Bito ; there need not 
therefore be more monotony in your art than 
there was in the repetition of a given cycle of 
subjects by the religious painters of Italy. 
But we ought not to admit a cycle at all, 
For though we had as many great schools 
as we have great cities (one day I hope we 
shall have), centuries of painting would not 
exhaust, in all the number of them, the noble 
and pathetic subjects which might be chosen 
from the history of even one noble nation. 
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But, beside this, you will not, in a little 

while, limit your youths' studies to so narrow 

fields as you do now. There will come a time — 

I am sure of it — when it will be found that the 

same practical results, both in mental discipline, 

and in political philosophy, are to be attained 

by the accurate study of mediaeval and modem 

as of ancient history; and that the^ facts of 

mediaBval and modem history are, on the whole, 

the most important to us. And among these 

noble groups of constellated schools which I 

foresee arising in our England, I foresee also 

that there will be divided fields of thought; 

and that while each will give its scholars a 

great general idea of the world's history, such 

as all men should possess — each will also 

take upon itself, as its own special duty, the 

closer study of the course of events in some 

given place or time. It will review the rest of 

history, but it will exhaust its own special 

field of it ; and found its moral and poUtical 

teaching on the most perfect possible analysis 
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of the results of human conduct in one place, 
and at one epoch. And then, the galleries of 
that school will be painted with the historical 
scenes belonging to the age which it has chosen 
for its special study. 

So far, then, of art as you may apply 
it to that great series of public buildings 
which you devote to the education of youth. 
The next large class of public buildings in 
which we should introduce it, is one which I 
think a few years more of national progress 
will render more serviceable to us than they 
have been lately. I mean, buildings for the 
meetings of guilds of trades. 

And here, for the last time, I must again 
interrupt the course of our chief inquiry, in 
orde^ to state one other principle of political 
economy, which is perfectly simple and indis- 
putable; but which, nevertheless, we con- 
tinually get into commercial embarrassments 
for want of imderstanding ; and not only so, but 
suffer much hindrance in our commercial dis- 
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coyeries, because m^JJy of our business mw dp 
not practically admit it 

Supposing half a dozen or a dozen n^ii 
werQ cast ashore &om 9. wreck on an unin^ 
habited island5 and left to their own resourceSj 
one of course, according to his capacity^ would 
be set to one business and one to another; 
the strongest to dig and to cut wood, and to 
build huts for the rest : the most dexterous 
tp make shoes out of bark and coats out of 
skins; the b^st educated to look for Iron or 
lead in the rocks, and to plan the channel^ 
for the irrigation of the fields. But though 
their labours were thus naturally severed* th^t 
small group of shipwrecked men would under- 
stand well enough that the speediest progress 
was to be made by helping each other, — ^not by 
opposing each other: and they would know 
that this help could only be properly given 
so long as they were frank and open in their 
relations, and the difficulties which each lay 
under properly explained to the rest 60 
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SO long as he was working in that particular 
business which he had undertaken for the 
common benefit^ any secresy on his part would 
be immediately supposed to mean mischief; 
and would require to be accounted for, or 
put an end to : and this all the more because, 
whatever the work might be, certainly there 
would be diflSculties about it which, when 
once they were well explained, might be more 
or less done away with by the help o{ the 
rest; so Ihat assuredly every one of tbem 
would advance with his labour not only more 
happily, but more profitably and quickly, hj 
having no secrets, and by firankly bestowing^ 
and frankly receiving, such help as lay in his 
way to get or to give. 

And, just as the best and richest result of 
wealth and happiness to the whole of th^> 
would follow on their perseverance in sncb » 
system of frsuik conununication and of help^ 
ful labour ;— so precisely the worst and poorest 
result would be obtained by a system of secresy 
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Gxeiy are wholly, and in all circiimstaiices, 
truotive in their nature — ^not productive; 
aU kindness, fellowship, and commnnica- 
ness are invariahly productive in then? 
atlon, — not destructive ; and the evil 
ciples of opposition and exeluaiveness 
not rendered less fatal, hut more fatal, 
iJieir acceptance among large naasses of 
5 more fatal, I say, exactly in propor- 
as their influence is more secret- For 
gh the opposition does always its own 
le, necessary^ direct quantity of harm, and 
raws always its own simple, necessary, 
wable quantity of wealth from the sum 
s«ed by the community, yet, in proportion 
8 2e of the community, it does another 
e refined mischief than this, by eon- 
^^n fatality under aspects of 
complication and expediency, and 

r^«e to multitudes of false theories based 

mean li«i;^*' • 

««.«„ '" narrow and immediate 

.^sranoes oi^ «.^^j j 

good done here and there hy 
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Therefore, I believe most firmly, that as the 

laws of national prosperity get familiar to us^ 

we shall more and more cast our toil into social 

J^and conminnicatiye systems; and that one of 

about the doctrine of faith and good works, our clergy- 
men would simply explain to their people a little what 
good works mean. There is not a chapter in all the 
book we profess to believe, more specially and directly 
written for England than the second of Habakkuk, and 
I never in all my life heard one of its practical texts 
preached from. I suppose the clergymen are all afraid, 
and know that their flocks, while they will sit quite 
politely to hear syllogisms out of the epistle to the 
Bpmans, would get restive directly if they ever pressed 
a practical text home to them. But we should have no 
mercantile catastrophes, and no distressful pauperism, 
if we only read often, and took to heart, those plain 
words : — *' Yea, also, because he is a proud man, 
neither keepeth at home, who enlargeth his desire as 
hell, and cannot be satisfied, — Shall not all these 
take up a parable against him, and a taunting pro- 
verb against him, and say, *Woe to him that 
increaseth that which is not his : and to him that ladeth 
himself with thich day*" (What a glorious history 
in one metaphor, of the life of a man greedy of fortune.) 
"Woe to him that coveteth an evil covetousness 
that he may set his nest on high. Woe to him that 
bnildeth a town with blood, and stablisheth a city by 
iniquity. Behold, is it not of the Lord of Hosts that 
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ate patents of any kind^ but making all 

jE>a-ovements available to erery member of the 
4l, only allotting, after successful trial of 
., a certain re^rard to the inventoW* 

theses and many other such purposed, 
halls will be again, I trusty fully esta- 
edj and then, in the paintings and decora- 
of them, especial effort ought to be made 
.xipresa the trortlunes^ and hononrable- 
of the trade for whose members ibey 
•oTinded. For I believe one of the wortt 
toma of modem society td be, its notion 
eat inferiority, and tingentlelnanlinea5> 
cessarUy belonging to the character of a 
I believe tradesmen liiaj- be, ought 
«®n are, more gentlemen than idle and 
ss people s and I beUeve thrtt rtrt msj do 
^ by recording in the haU of each 
trade ^^'^'''^* ^^^^^ «*«» belonging to 
li-Z ^^^^ '^^'^ ^**' ^^^ coxmtry, 
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«E=«..«.uel7^ that they are stewards or nunisters of 

Hzta^tever talents are entrusted to them. Only, 

i^t not a strange thing, that while w^e more or 

i^ accept the meaning of that saying, so long as 

.^ considered metaphorical, we never accept 

xxieaning in its own terms ? You know the 

on is given ns under the form of a story 

-M.t money. Money was given to the ser- 

-ts to make use of: the unprofitable servant 

r in the earth, and hid his Lord's money. 

m, we, in our poetical and spiritual appU- 

n o this, say, that of course money doesn't 

a money, it ^^eans wit, it means intel- 

^ It means influence in high quarters, 

:33Ci.eans eir^f^^i.* . 

Lf. ^ ^'^^"S "^ *te world except 

*«]*.«« ^ **** "°' ^""^ ^^® ^''«-t a pretty 
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~t>ixt we haven't any imQ 
^lxo;p3. Of course, if we haxSL 
-^^^ "would use it for the gca 
"fc>tit ■we have no political x** 
-tftlen^ entrusted to na oifl 
^_ It is true we have a_ 

■fcla-© parable can't possibly 
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^^^^^ ^* ^ ^d, therefore, to b^ 
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think you will find that is the real aubstance of 
our understanding in this matter. BeaUfy^ we 
feaji is given by God — ^it is a talent ; strenglli 
is given by God — it is a talent; position is 
^ven by God — it is a talent; but money is 
proper wages for our day's Work-*— it is not a 
talent^ it is a due. We may justly spend 
it on ourselves, if we have worked for it 

And there would be some shadow of excuse 
for this, were it not that the very power of 

making the money is itself only one of the 

•f 

applications of that intellect or strength which 
we confess to be talents. Why is one man 
richer than another ? Because he is more 
industrious, more persevering, and more saga- 
cious. Well, who made him more perse* 
veriiig or more sagacious than others? That 
power of endurance, that quickness of appre- 
hension, that calmness of judgment^ which 
enable him to seize the opportunities that 
others lose, and persist in the lines of conduct 
In which others fail -«- are these not talents? 
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— — ftro they not, in the present state of the 
world, among the most distbgoished and in- 
fluential of mental gifts? And is it not 
wonderftil, that while we should be utterly 
ashamed to use a superiority of body, in 
order to thrust our weaker companions aside 
from some place of advantage, we unhesi- 
tatingly use our superiorities of mind to thrust 
them back from whatever good that strength 
of mind can attain. You would be indignant 
if you s^w a strong man walk into a theatre 
or a lecture-room, and, calmly choosing the 
best place, take his feeble neighbour by the 
shoulder, and turn him out of it into the back 
seats, or the street. You would be equally 
indignant if you saw a stout fellow thrust 
himself up to a table where some hungry 
children were being fed, and reach his arm 
over their heads and take their bread from 
them. Bat you are not the least indignant 
if, when a man has stontness of thought and 
wiftness ol capacitjr, a.ixd, instead of being 
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long-armed only, has the taucb ■ grestee*^ ns^ 
of being long-headed — you tlunt it jwr^V ^ | 
just that he should use his intellect to ^^ 
the bread out of the mouths of ajl the _ ^ 
men in the town who are of the 8a3n& -fl^ 
with him; or use his breadth and sifg^ 
of sight h) gather some branch of the am- \ 

merce of the country into one great cobweb, 
of which he is himself to he the central 
spider, making every thread vibrate with the 
points of his claws, and commanding every 
avenue with the facets of Hs eyes. You see 
no injnstlce in this. 

But there is injustice; and, let ns trusty 
one of which honourable men will at no 
very distant period disdain to be gnilty- 
In some degree, however, it is indeed not 
unjust ; in some degree it is necessary 
and intended. It is assuredly just that 
idleness should be surpassed by energy ; 
that the widest influence should be pos- 
sessed by those who are best able to wield 
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it ; and that a wise uian^ at the end of his 
career, should be better off than a fool. But 
for that reason, is the fool to be wretched, 
utterly crushed down, and left in aU the suffer- 
ing which his conduct and capacity naturally 
inflict ? — ^Not so. What do you suppose fools 
were made for? That you might tread upon 
them, and starve them, and get the better of 
them in every possible way? By no means. 
They were made that wise people might take 
care of them. That is the true and plain fact 
concerning the relations of every strong ajid 
wise man to the world about him. He has 
his strength given him, not that he may crush 
the weak, but that he may support and guide 
them. In his own household he is to be the 
guide and the support of his children ; out of 
his household he i^ still to be the father, that is, 
the guide and support of the weak and the 
poor; not merely of the meritoriously weak 
and the innocently poor, but of the guiltily and 
punishably poor; of the men who ought to 
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have known better — of the poor who ooght to 
he ashamed of themselves. It is nothmg to 
give pension and cottage to the widow who has 
lost her son ; it is nothing to gjve food and 
medicine to the workman who has broken his 
arm, or the decrepit woman wasting hi sick- 
ness. But it is something to use your lime 
and strength to war with the waywardness and 
thoughtlessness of mankind; to keep the erring 
workman in yonr service till yon have made 
him an nnerring one ; and to direct your fellow- 
merchant to the opportunity which his dullness 
would have lost This is much ; but it is yet 
more, when you have fully achieved the supe- 
riority which ia due to you, and acquired the 
wealth which is the fitting reward of your saga- 
city, if you solemnly accept the Tesponsihilitjr 
of it, as it is the helm and guide of labour fer 
and near. For you who have it in your hands, 
are in reality the pilots of the power and effi)rt of 
the State. It is entrusted to you as an authori^ 
to be used for good or evil, just as completely 
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I may tread softly on the silk and purple; 
come, dance before me, that I may be gay; and 
sing sweetly to me, that I may slumber; so 
shall I live in joy, and die in honour.*' And 
better than such an honourable death, it were 
that the day had perished wherein we were 
bom, and the m'ght in which it was said there 
is a child conceived. 

I trust, that in a little while, there will be 
few of our rich men who, through care- 
lessness or covetousness, thus forfeit the 
glorious office which is intended for their 
hands. I said, just ik)w, that wealth ill-used 
was as the net of the spider, entangling and 
destroying : but wealth "^ell used, is as the net 
of the sacred fisher who gathers souls of men 
out of the deep. A time will conpie — I do not 
think even now it is far from us — ^when this 
golden net of thie world's wealth will be spread 
abroad as the flaming meshes of morning cloud 
are over th6 sky; bearing with them the joy 
of light and the dew of the morning, as well as 
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This statement could not, of course, be heard 
without displeasure by a certain class of 
politicians ; and in one of the notices of these 
lectures given in the Manchester journals at 
the time, endeavour was made to get quit of it 
by referring to the Divine authority, as the 
only Paternal power with respect to which 
men were truly styled ** brethren." Of course 
it is so, and, equally of course, all human 
government is nothing else than the executive 
expression of this Divine authority. The 
moment govejonment ceases to be the practical 
enforcement of Divine law, it is tyramiy ; and 
the meaning which I attach to the words, 
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^^ paternal government," is, in more extended 
terms, simply this — " The executive fulfil- 
ment, by formal human methods, of the will of 
the Father of mankind respecting His children.'* 
I could not give feuch a definition of Govern- 
ment as this in a popular lecture; and even in 
written form, it will necessarily suggest many 
objections, of which I must notice and answer 
the most probable. 

Only, in order to avoid the recurrence of 
such tiresome phrases as ** it may be answ^ed 
in the second place," and *' it will be objected 
in the third place," &c., I will ask the reader's 
leave to arrange the discussion in the form 
of simple dialogue, letting 0. stand for 
objector, and 22. for response. 

0. — You define your paternal govern- 
ment to be the executive fulfilment, by formal 
human methods, of the Divine will. But, 
assuredly, that will cannot stand in need of aid 
or expression firom human laws. It cannot 
fail of its fulfilment. 
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R. — In the final sense it cannot; and 
in that sense, men who are committing murder 
and , stealing are fulfilling the will of God 
as much as the best and kindest people in 
the world. But in the limited and present 
sense, the only sense with which vse have any- 
thing to do^ God's will concerning man is 
fulfilled by some men, and thwarted by others. 
And those men who either persuade or enforce 
the doing of it, stand towards those who^are 
rebellious against it exactly in the position of 
faithful children in a family, who, when the 
father is out of sight, either compel or per- 
suade the rest to do as their father would 
have them, were he present; and in so far as 
they are expressing and maintaining, for the 
time, the paternal authority, they exercise, in 
the exact sense in ivhich I mean the phrase 
to be understood, paternal government over the 
rest. 

ft— But, if Providence has left a liberty 
to man in many things in order to prove him, 
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why should human law abridge that liberty, 
and take upon itself to compel what the great 
Lawgiver does not compel ? 

M.'^lt is confessed, in the enactment of any 
law whatsoever, that human lawgivers have a 
right to do this. 7or, if you have no right to 
abridge any of the liberty which Providence 
has left to man, you have no right to punish 
any one for comn^itting murder or robbery. 
You ought to leave them to the pmdshment 
of God and Nature, But if you think your- 
self under obligation to punish, as far as human 
lawi| can, the violation of the will of God by 
these great sins, you are certainly under the 
«ame obligation to punish, with proportion- 
fttely less punishment, the violation of His wiU 
in less sins. 

(9.->*-No; you must not attempt to punish 
less sins by law, because you cannot properly 
define nor ascertain them. Everybody can 
determine whether murder has been committed 
or not, but you cannot determine how far 
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common sense and instinct indicate also the 
kind of crimes which it is proper for laws 
to let alone^ such as miserliness^ ill-natured 
speakings and many of those commercial dis- 
honesties which I have a notion you want 
your paternal government to interfere with. 

JR. — ^Pray do not alarm yourself ahout what 
my paternal government is likely to interfere 
with, hut keep to the matter in hand. You 
say that '^ common sense and instinct'' have, 
in all civilized nations, distinguished hetween 
the sins that ought to he legally dealt with 
and that ought not Do you mean that the 
laws of all civilized nations are perfect? 

0. — ^No; certainly not 

H. — Or that they are perfect at least in 
their discrimination of what crimes they should 
deal with, and what crimes they should let 
alone ? 

0. — No; not exactly. 

jB, — What do you laxean, then? 

a— I mean that tlie general tendency is 
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right in the laws of oivilized nations; and 
that^ in due course of time^ natural sense and 
instinct point out the matters they should be 
brought to bear upon. And each question 
of legislation must be made a separate 8ul>- 
ject of inquiry as it presents itself: you 
cannot fix any general principles about what 
should be dealt with legally^ and what should 
not. 

it— Supposing it to b^ so, do you think 
there are any points in which our English 
legislation is capable of amendment, as it bears 
on commercial and economical matters, in this 
present time? 

0. — Of course I do. 

JK. — Well, then, let us discuss these together 
quietly ; and if the points that I want amended 
seem to you incapable of amendment, or not 
in need of amendment, say so : but don't 
object, at starting, to the mere proposition of 
applying law to things which have not had 
law applied to them before. You hare ad- 
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imtted the fitness of my expression^ *^ paternal 
government:" it only has been, and remains, 
a question between us, how far such govern- 
ment should extend. Perhaps you would 
like it only to regulate, among the children, 
the length of their lessons; and perhaps I 
should like it also to regulate the hardness 
of their cricket-balls : but cannot you wait 
quietly till you know what I want it to do, 
before quarrelling with the thing itself? 

0. — No I I cannot wait quietly : in fact 
I don't see any use in beginning such a 
discussion at all, because I am quite sure 
from the first, that you want to meddle with 
things that you have no business with, and 
to interfere with healthy liberty of action in 
all sorts of ways ; and I know that you 
can't propose any laws that would be of real 
use.* 

* I^ the reader Is displeased Unth me M putting this 
ibolish speech into bis mouthy I entreat his pardon ; but 
he may he assured that it is a speech which would be 
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jB. — ^If you indeed know that, you would 
be wrong to hear me any farther. But if 
you are only in painfiil doubt about me, 
which makes you unwilling to run the risk 
of wasting your time, I will tell you before- 
hand what I really do think about this same 
liberty of action, namely, that whenever we 
can make a perfectly equitable law about 
any matter, or even a law securing, on the 
whole, more just conduct than unjust, we 
ought to make that law; and that there will 
yet, on these conditions, always remain a 
number of matters respecting which legalism 
and formalism are impossible ; enough, and 
more than enough, to exercise all human 
powers of individual judgment, and afford all 
kinds of scope to individual character. I 
think this ; but of course it can only be 

made by many people, and the substance of which would 
be tacitly felt by many more, at this point of the dis- 
cussion. I have really tried, up to this point, to make 
the objector as intelligent a person as it is possible for an 
author to imagine anybody to be, who differs with him. 
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proved by separate examination of the possi- 
bilities of formal restraint in each given field 
of action ; and these two lectores are nothing 
more than a sketch of such a detailed exami- 
nation in one fields namely, that of art Ton 
will find, however, one or two other remarks 
on such possibilities in the next note. 



Kote 2nd, p. 25.— '< Right to public support:* 

It did not appear to me desirable, in the 
course of the spoken lecture, to enter into 
details or offer suggestions on the questions 
of the regulation of labour and distribu- 
tion of relief, as it would have been im- 
possible to do so without touching on many 
disputed or disputable points, not easily 
handled before a general audience. But I^ 
must now supply what is wanting to make 
my general statement clear. 

I believe, in the first place, that no Christian 
nation has any business to see one of its mem- 
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bers in distress without helping hinii though, 
perhaps, at the same time punishing him : 
help, of course — in nine cases out of ten- — 
meaning guidance, much more than gift, and, 
therefore, interference with liberty. When 
a peasant mother sees one of her careless 
children fall into a ditch, her first proceeding 
is to pull him out; her second, to box his ears ; 
her third, ordinarily, to lead him carefully a 
little way by the hand, or send him home 
for the rest of the day. The child usually 
cries, and very often would clearly prefer 
remaining in the ditch ; and if he understood 
any of the terms of politics, would certainly 
express resentment at the interference with 
his individual liberty : but the mother has 
done her duty. Whereas the usaal call of 
the mother nation to any of her children, 
under such circumstances, has lately been 
nothing more than the foxhunter% — ^^Stay 
still there ; I shall clear you." And if we 
always could clear them, their requests to be 
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left in muddy independence might be some- 
times allowed hy kind people^ or their cries 
for help disdained by nnklnd ones. But we 
can^t elear them. The whole nation is^ in 
fact, bound together, as men are by ropes on 
a glacier — if one falls, the rest must either 
lift him or drag him along with them* as dead 
weight, not without much increase of danger 
to themselves. And the law of right being 
manifestly in this, as, whether manifestly or 
not, it is always, the law of prudence, the only 
question Is, how this wholesome help and 
interference are to be administered. 

The first interference shofdd be in educa* 
tion« In order that men may be able to 
support themselves when they are grown, 

* It is very curious to watch the efforts of two shop- 
keepen to nun each other, neither haying the least idea 
that hi# ruined neighbour must eyent^ally be supported 
at his own expense, yrith an increase of ]^r rates ; and 
that the contest between them is not in reality which 
shall gvt eTorything for himself, but which shall first 
take upon himself and his customeiB tb^ gTAt^itOU^ 
maintenance of the other's family. 
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their strength must be properly developed 
while they are young; and the state should 
always see to this — not allowing their health 
to be broken by too early labour, nor their 
powers to be wasted for want of knowledge. 
Some questions connected with this matter 
are noticed farther on under the head ^^ trial 
schools:" one point I must notice here, that 
I believe all youths of whatever rank, ought 
to learn some manual trade thoroughly; for 
it is quite wonderfdl how much a man's 
views of life are cleared by the attainment 
of the capacity of doing any one thing 
well with his hands and arms. For a long 
time, what right life there was in the upper 
classes of Europe depended in no small 
degree on the necessity which ea^h man was 
under of being able to fence ; at this day, the 
most useful things which boys learn at public 
schools are, I believe, riding, rowing, and 
cricketing. But it would be far better that 
members of Parliament should be able to 
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plough straight^ and make a horseshoe^ than 
only to feather oars neatly or point their toes 
prettQy in stirrups. Then, in Hterary and 
scientific teaching, the great point of economy 
is to give the discipline of it through know- 
ledge which will immediately bear on practical 
life. Our literary work has long been econo- 
mically useless to us because too much con- 
cerned with, dead languages ; and our scientific 
work wiU yet, for some time, be a good deal 
lost, because scientific men are too fond or too 
Tain of their systems, and waste the student's 
time in endeavouring to give him large views, 
and make him perceive interesting connections 
of facts; when there is not one student, no, 
nor one man, in a thousand, who can feel the 
beauty of a system, or even take it clearly 
into his head; but nearly all men can under- 
stand, and most will be interested in, the 
facts which bear on daily life. Botanists have 
discovered some wonderful connection between 
nettles and figs, which a cowboy who will 
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ought to be government eatablialunenta for 
eyery trade, in which all youths who desired 
it should be received as apprentices on their 
leaving school ; and mea thrown out of work 
received at all times. At these government 
manufactories the discipline should be strict, 
and the wages steady, not varying at all 
m proportion to the demand for the article, 
bat only in proportion to the price of food; 
the conunodities produced being laid up in 
store to meet sudden demands, and sudden 
fluctuations in prices prevented: — ^that gradual 
and necessary fluctuation only being allowed 
which is properly consequent on larger or 
more limited supply of raw material and 
other natural causes. When there was a 
visible tendency to produce a glut of any 
commodity, that tendency should be checked 
by directing the youth at the government 
schools into other trades ; and the yearly 
surplus of commodities should be the prin- 
cipal means of government provision for the 
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pension from his parish, because he has de- 
served well of his parish, as for a man in higher 
rank to take his pension from his country, 
because he has deserved well of his country. 
If there be any disgrace in coming to the 
parish, because it may imply improvidence in 
early life, much more is there disgrace in 
coming to the government : since improvidence 
is far less justifiable in a highly educated than 
in an imperfectly educated man; and far less 
justifiable in a high rank, where extravagance 
must have been luxury, than in a low rank, 
where it may only have been comfort So 
that the real fact of the matter is, that people 
will take alms delightedly, consisting of a 
carriage and footmen, because those do not 
look like alms to the people in the street ; 
but they will not take alms consisting only 
of bread and water and coals, because every- 
body would understand what those meant 

Mind, I do not want any one to reAise the 

« 

carriage who ou^t to have it; but neither 
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do I want them to refuse the coals. I should 
indeed be sorry if any change in our views 
on these subjects involved the least lessening 
of self-dependence in the English mind; but 
the common shrinking of men from the ac- 
ceptance of public charity is not self-depend- 
ence^ but mere base and selfish |^ pride. It 
is not that they are unwilling to live at 
their neighbours' expense^ but that they are 
unwiUing to confess they do : it is not 
dependence they wish to avoids but gratitude. 
They will take places in which they know 
there is nothing to be done — they will borrow 
money they know they cannot repay — they 
will carry on a losing business with other 
people's capital — they will cheat the public in 
their shops^ or sponge on their friends at their 
bouses ; but to say plainly they are poor men^ 
who need the nation's help^ and go into an 
almshouse — ^this they loftily repudiate^ and vir- 
tuously prefer being thieves to being paupers. 
I trust that these deceptive efforts of 
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dishonest men to appear independent^ and 
the agonizing efforts of unfortunate men to 
remain independent^ may both be in some 
degree checked by a better administration and 
understanding of laws respecting the poor« 
But the ordinances for relief and the ordi- 
nances for labour must go together; other* 
wise distress caused by misfortune will always 
be con&unded^ as it is now^ with distress 
caused by idleness, unthrifty and fraud* It 
is only when the state watches and guides 
the middle life of men, that it can, without 
disgrace to them, protect their old age, acknow** 
ledging in that protection that they have done 
their duty, or at least some portion of their 
duty, in better days. 

I know well how strange, fanciful, or im* 
praxsticable these suggestions wiU appear to most 
of the business men of this day ; men who 
conceive the proper state of the world to be 
simply that of a vast and disorganized mob, 
scrambling each for what he can get^ trampling 
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dowQ its children and old men in tihe mire, and 
doing what work it find^ must be done with 
any irregular squad of labourers it can bribe 
or inveigle together, and afterwards scatter to 
Btarvation. A great deal may, indeed, be done 
in this way by a nation strong-elbowed and 
strong-hearted as we are — not easily frightened 
by pushing, nor discouraged by fells. But it is 
still not the right way of doing things, for 
people who call themselves Christians. Every 
so named soul of man claims &om every other 
snch soul, protection and education in child- 
hood — help or punishment in middle life — re- 
ward or relief, if needed, in old age ; all of these 
should be completely and unsUntingly g^ven; 
and they can only be given by the organization 
of such a system as I have described. 



Hole 3rd, p. 32. — " Trial SthooU." 

It may be seriously questioned by the reader 

how much of painting talent we really lose on 
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our present system,* and how much we should 
gain by the proposed trial schools. For it 
might be thought, that as matters stand at 

* It will be observed that, in the lecture, it is assumed 
that works of art are national treasures ; and that it is 
desirable to withdraw all the hands capable of painting 
or carving from other employments, in order that they 
may produce this kind of wealth. I do not, in assuming 
this, mean that works of art add to the monetary 
resources of a nation, or form part of its wealth, in the 
vulgar sense. The result of the sale of a picture in the 
country itself is merely that a certain sum of money is 
transferred from the hands of B. the purchaser, to those 
of A. the producer; the sum ultimately to be distributed 
remaining the same, only A. ultimately spen^ng it 
instead of B., while the labour of A. has been in the 
meantime withdrawn from productive channels ; he has 
painted a picture which nobody can live upon, or live 
in, when he might have grown com or built houses : 
when the sale therefore is effected in the country itself, 
it does not add to, but diminishes, thie monetary 
resources of the country, except only so far as it may 
appear probable, on other grounds, that A. is likely to 
spend the sum he receives for his picture more rationally 
and usefully than B. would have spent it. If, indeed, 
the picture, or other work of art, be sold in foreign 
countries, either the money or the useful products of the 
foreign country being imported in exchange for it, such 
sale adds to the monetary resources of the selling, and 
diminishes those of the purchasing nation. But sound 
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tion productive only so far as th ^* ^^^ ^^ole transac- 
real addition to the wealth of ^^^°°*^worfc itself is a 
arrangement of the laws of a natio ^^^^^' ^or the 
the greatest advantages to itself, a^^V^ ^ *^ Procure 

^a^e the smaUest 
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youths who had true painters' genius forced 
their way out of obscurity, 

advantages to other nation^, is not a part of the science 
of political economy, but merely a broad application of 
the science of fraud. Considered thus in the abstract, 
pictures are not an addition to the monetary wealth of 
the world, except in the amount of pleasure or instruc- 
tion to be got out of them day by day : but there is a 
certain protective effect on wealth exercised by works 
of high art which must always be included in the 
estimate of their value. Grenerally speaking, persons 
who decorate their houses with pictures, will not spend 
so much money in papers, carpets, curtains, or other 
expensive and perishable luxuries as they would other- 
wise. Works of good art, like books, exercise a con- 
servative effect on the rooms they are kept in ; and the 
Wall of the library or picture gallery remains undis- 
turbed, when those of other rooms are re-papered or 
re-panelled. Of course this effect is still more definite 
when the picture is on the walls themselves, either on 
canvass stretched into fixed shapes on their panels, or 
in fresco ; involving, of course, the preservation of the 
building from all unnecessary and capricious alteration. 
And generally speaking, the occupation of a large 
number of hands in painting or sculpture in any nation 
may be considered as tending to check the disposition 
to indulge in perishable luxury* I do not, however, in 
toy assumption that works of art are treasures, take 
much into consideration this collateral monetary result* 
I consider them treasures, merely as permanent means 
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This is not so. It is difficult to analyse 
the characters of nund which cause youths 
to mistake their vocation^ and to endeavour 
to become artists, when they have no true 
artist's gift. But the fact is, that multi- 
tudes of young men do this, and that by far 
the greater number of living artists are men 
who have mistaken their vocation. The 
peculiar circumstances of modem life, which 
exhibit art in almost every form to the 
sight of the youths in our great cities, have a 
natural tendency to fill their imaginations with 
borrowed idea«, and their mmds with imper- 
feet science ; the mere dislike of mechanical 
employments, either felt to be irksome, or 
believed to be degrading, urges numbers of 
young men to become painters, in the same 
I temper in which they would enlist or go to 

of pleasure and instraction ; and having at other times 
tried to show the several ways in which they can please 
and teach, assume here that they are thus useful; 
and that it is desirable to make as many painters as we 
can. 
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sea; others, the sons of engravers or artists, 
taught the business of the art by their parents, 
and haying no gift for it themselves, follow 
it as the means of livelihood, in an ignoble 
patience; or, if ambitious, seek to attract 
regard, or distance rivalry, by fantastic, mere- 
tricious, or unprecedented applications of their 
mechanical skill; while finally, many men 
earnest in feeling, and conscientious in prin- 
ciple, mistake their desire to be useful for a 
* love of art, and their quickness of emotion 
for its capacity, and pass their lives in painting 
moral and instructive pictures, which might 
almost justify us in thinking nobody could be 
a painter but a rogue. On the other hand, I 
believe that much of the best artistical intellect 
is daily lost in other avocations. Generally, 
the temper which would make an admirable 
artist is humble and observant, capable of 
taking much interest in little things, and of 
entertaining itself pleasantly in the dullest' cir- 
cumstances. Suppose, added to these charac- 
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ters^ a steady consciendoasness which seeks to 
do its duly wherever it may be placed^ and 
the power^ denied to few artistical minds^ of 
ingenious invention in almost aay practical 
department of human skilly and it can hardly 
be doubted that the very humility and con*- 
Bcientiousness which would have perfected the 
painter^ have in many instances prevented his 
becoming one ; and that in the quiet life of our 
steady craftsmen — sagacious manufacturers^ and 
tmcomplaining clerks— -there may frequently ' 
be concealed more genius than ever is raised 
to the direction of our public works, or to be 
the mark of our public praises. 

tt is indeed probable, that intense disposition 
for art will conquer the most formidable 
obstacles, if the surrounding circumstances are 
such as at all to present the idea of Siich con*- 
quest to the mind; but we have no grotind 
for concluding that Giotto would ever have 
been more thah a shepherd, if Oimabue had iiot 
by chancd found him drawing ; or that among 



-ft^t^O akveTpUeac^a ot^ -tlx^ -A-peiminaa th«o were nc 

«z»tik.eir Qxot^oa, TMaiiiacoveired by Cimabae, W( 

^anc^ -too xtt-iacli. it* "tlio Haltit of considormg liappj 

^LX^c^ldontA aa -^v'Vaw.t cu^ called " apetaal Pjovi 

^^xxcioa * " »xvA -tjiink-ing that -when any greai 

•^^cfviK. xi^oAe -bo "bo a.one, the laan who ia to dt 

it -vwlU <=&rta.i»ly be pointed Ottt by ProvWence, 

"b^ Ij-O »"fa«I»l>.eT?cl or Be»-boy: «*<* prepared for hi* 

'VV-ox^Ik -t>y all lti»cU of winor providenoes, in the 

ti^&mti ix>»3it>l« '^'^y* "^^^""^ *U the anslogiea 

^ <3-o^'» oi>««»*i*»»« "* '^'*'^' matters prove the 

fcca^y of tWa; "'F* fiod that "of thoueani^ 

** _ -iia'** o^iteu briiagsbut one to bear," oftefc 

a-nd the one B«ed which He eppoint, 

allowed to bear crude or perfect ihiil 

*o tJi^ dealings of the buabandnw^j 

A Mci ■tl*®'^^ cmmot be a doubt in tij^ 

^«vi*^ * -person accustomed to take bra^,. 

jfoin^S o^ ^^ .^.^s of the world's history, that 1-, 

^xicJ ^O^*^^"^ 1x1^** ^^ ProTidenca in precisely ^V 

^-V'^'^^ ^^^ ^^ jtp harveata ; that the se^d^ 
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as the seeds of thistles and fruits are ; and that 
according to the force of our industry^ and 
wisdom of our husbandry^ the ground will 
bring forth to us figs or thistles. So that when 
it seems needed that a certain work should be 
done for the worlds and no man is there to do 
it^ we have no right to say that God did not 
wish it to be done ; and therefore sent no man 
able to do it The probability (if I wrote my 
own convictions; I should say certainty) is^ that 
He sent many men^ hundreds of men^ able to do 
it; and that we have rejected .them^ or crushed 
them; by our previous folly of conduct or 
of institution, we have rendered it impos- 
sible to distinguish; or impossible to reach 
them; and when the need for them comes, 
and we suffer for the want of them, it is not 
that God refuses to send us deliverers, and 
specially appoints all our consequent sufferings ; 
but that He has sent, and we have refused, the 
deliverers ; and the pain is then wrought out by 
His eternal law, as surely as famine is wrought 



«,«* to:y ^^^^^^^ No !»...«'"'»•"<" 

in ^^PV"*"*"^' ^^ ^^ ^^ 3M.to bo in »» respect. 
ix««Jt>- "^^^ ^ -worft to ^ ^°^> •" *' ''^y " 

fi.tt^*" *^ <i,i»dL that every- accident which 

tc **»^ '^**' . .^jjg forging 1™". ™ly edaptcd 

1».»:E>S»^^^*' "j^^^y to the wuriU. It i« pitiiiil to 

Vxiaoca- racfc*^^** _ -hetfuiliDE themselves and their 

iiostr *»»= trao>»S "" ""^ °"'^ history of great. 

^e>ax3-<3**** ^, ^ ^.jj.cam8tances which fitted them. 
^,„.«w», ■tki*' """^ they M- -"ilx"" •"' "^"S 
_j^^ *!».«» '**'*^-H other circnmatances which as 
:„t>-fcxt5«» "*' fitted them for it; so conciodiag 

^^gTaa^ediy "^ interpoaltion prepared them in 

.tfc«.t D"*'^?^" ^.^erylW»&»'l that they did ai 
, ._c.iot» I"^ j^en desired or hoped for itoBo, 

/^£.«1«* **'''' tbo certainty of the m.tt«- Us 
**»** .^Jjer*"** ^^£,U,es, they were thwarlea 

**«"" - ^o^b"-* ,„„e .hmgs as certainly =.^ 

jj„a ""^ JjaJP*"* ^i„dUest and most reveter^ 
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view which can justly l^ taken of them^ they 
were but poor mistaken creatares> straggling 
with a world more profound! j mistaken than 
they ; — ^assuredly sinned against^ or unning in 
tbousanda of ways, and bringing oat at kst a 
maimed result — ^not what they might or ought 
to have done, but all that could be done against 
the world's resistance, and in spite of their own 
sorrowful falsehood to themselves. 

And this being so, it is the practical duty 
of a wise nation, first to withdraw, aa far as 
may be, its youth from destructive influences ; 
^--then to try its material aa far as possible, 
and to lose the use of none that is good* I do 
not mean by ^^withdrawing from destructive 
influences" the keeping of youths out of trials; 
but the keeping them out of the way of things 
purely and absolutely mischievous. I do not 
mean that we should shade our gre^ com 
in all heat, and shelter it in all frost, but only 
that we should dyke out the inundation fi?om 
it, and drive the fowls away from it Let 
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^-ovuc yoxtOa. laibo^MT ^xxd. suffers but do not let 
it otax-w«, TioE B.t«!al> nor- blaepheme. 

T.* i« ivot, of covurao, in my power here to 

^ei:i.t^T Vnto A.«ta.VlB of Bchemea of education ) 

CK.xs.<3L it -wili "t>« long before the reaults of 

e:s::peirlKn.en1:s iio-w in progress -will gi^g ^^^^ 

ft»xr ■t'b.o eolvLtion of the moat difficult quea- 

^i^-ja-j^s coxmectea -with the Bubject, of which 

-tb-e i>rixic:ii>eLl one is the mode in which the 

csla^Liacse* oJf advancement in life is to be ex- 

-te:rKie<5l to ^^^> ^^^ ^^^ ""^^ compatible witi*. 

i»tox»t»:«^*** ixi the pHrsnit of lower avoca^ 

., -^ otiose whoSB fttilities do not cnalifv- 

^^ £.^-^ the liJgber- But the general pria*. 

^ -trial sclioolB lies at the root of th^ 

*^*^ ^ ^ schools, that is to say, in whitsij^ 

XTM.^'*^ dtre otfered and discipline enforce^^ 

jjtxxn^-** ^*^ ' ^ other directed, as the tri^,^ 
^acfxr^^^^^" .^ -will hest bear, and no othe^ 

/.^«x^ ^'^"^ J^^^lxMS* l»o^«^er.Im«stsay,U,ati^ 
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i 

this trial I belieye all emulation to be a £dse 
motive, and all giving of prizes a false means. 
All that you can depend npon in a boy, as 
significative of true power, likely to issue in 
good fruit, is his wiU to work for the work's 
sake, not his desire to surpass his school- 
fellows ; and the aim of the teaching you 
give him ought to be, to prove to him and 
strengthen in him his own separate gifb, not 
to pu£P hun into swoUen rivaby with those 
who are everlastingly greater than he: still 
less ought you to hang &vours and ribands 
about the neck of the creature who is the 
greatest, to make the rest envy him. Try to 
make them love him and follow him, not 
struggle with him. 

There must, of course, be examination to 
ascertain and attest both progress and relative 
capacity; but our aim should be to make the 
students rather look upon it as a means of 
ascertaining their own true positions and 
powers in the world, than as an arena in which 
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-to <iarx-y a.-wa.y a. X»reaent victory. I liave not, 

3>e:arl3LStps, in. tla-cs coxttae of the lecture, insisted 

^xioiDL^ki oil. "til© xi&1;ure of relative capacity 

aarxd. iiidiWA-a.eLl. dxaxracter, as tbe roots of all 

sr^sLl. -wal-Me in- Ajrt. "We are too mach in the 

■ha-t^it, ixi -tliese aays, of acting as if Art worth 

^^ -ox-ici^ i'n. tlie market were a commodity 

^^v-lxicsfa- -p&c»T?1& could be geaerally taaght to 

-r>rocl-i:i-<=«» E»^*i »^ ^ *^^ «(fMca(ton of the artist^ 

xxo* Ixis capacity, gave the sterling value t>^ 

orfe- ^*^ impression can possibly b^ 

Et'bSiard or false. Whatever people carx 

aach other to do, they will cBtimate, an«l 

-t^, estim^*®' °°ly as common industry . 

-wrill ever fetch a high price but pre-.^ 

^1 t -wlii<^^ cannot be taught, and whicl^ 

<Jo 'b'ot the man from whom it i^^ 

X^o Btate of society, nor stage 

Jcxio'*^-'^^^^^ "^ ^ o»e man over another; a*^ 

-J. £s ^i*^-* -^ *, iiigH value in the market. 
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which ought to do so< It is a bad sign of the 
judgment^ and bad omen for the progresfl, of 
a nation^ if it supposes itself to possess znonj 
artists of equal merit Noble art is nothing 
less than the expression of a great soul ; and 
great souls are not common things* If ever we 
Confound their work with that of others^ it 
is not through liberality, but through blind'* 
ness. 



Note 4th, p. 33.—" Public favourr 

There is great diffictdty in making any short 
or general statement of the difference between 
great and ignoble minds in their behariour to 
the ''public." It is by no means unveetaally 
the case that a mean mind, as stated in the 
text, will bend itself to what you ask of iti 
on the contrary, there is one kind of mind, 
the meanest of all, which perpetually complains 
of the public, contemplates and proclaims 
itself as a " genius," refuses all wholesome 
discipline or humble office, and ends in 
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Note 5th, p. 44. — ^* Invention of new wanted* 

It would have been impossible for political 
economists long to have endured the error 
spoken of in the text,* had they not been con- 

^ I have given the political economists too much 
credit in saying this. Actually, while these sheets are 
passing through the press, the blunt, broad, linmiti- 
gated fallacy is enunciated, formally and precisely, by 
the common councilmen of New York, in their report 
on the present commercial crisis. Here is their collec- 
tive opinion, published in the THmes of November 23rd 
1857 : — " Another erroneous idea is that luxurious 
living, extravagant dressing, splendid turn-outs and 
fine houses, are the cause of distress to a nation. No 
more erroneous impression could exist. Every extrava- 
gance that the man of 100,000 or 1,000,000 dollars 
indulges in adds to the means, the support, the wealth 
of ten or a hundred who had little or nothing else but 
their labour, their intellect, or their taste. If a man of 
1,000,000 dollars spends principal and interest in ten 
years, and finds himself beggared at the end of that 
time, he has actually made a hundred who have 
catered to his extravagance, employers or employed, so 
much richer by the division of his wealth. He may be 
ruined, but the nation is better off and richer, for one 
hundred minds and hands, with 10,000 dollars apiece, 
are far more productive than one with the whole.*' 

Yes, gentlemen of the common council ; but what has 
been doing in the time of the transfer ? The spending 
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fused by an idea, in part well founded^ tbat 
the energies and refinements, as well as the 
riches of civilized life arose firom imaginaiy 
wants. It is quite true, that the savage who 
knows no needs but those of food, shelter, and 
sleep, and after he has snared his venison and 

of the fortune bas taken a certain number of years (sop' 
pose ten), and during that time 1,000,000 dollars worth 
of work has been done by the people, who have been paid 
that sum for it. Where is the product of that work ? 
By your own statement, wholly consumed ; for the man 
for whom it has been done is now a beggar. You have 
given therefore, as a nation, 1,000,000 dollars worth of 
work, and ten years of time, and you have produced, as 
ultimate result, one beggar ! Excellent economy, gentle- 
men! and sure to conduce, in due sequence, to the 
production of more than one beggar. Perhaps the 
matter may be made clearer to you, howerer, by a 
more familiar instance. If a schoolboy goes out in the 
morning with five shillings in his pocket, and comes 
home at night penniless, having spent his all in tarts, 
principal and interest are gone, and fruiterer and baker 
are enriched. So far so good. But suppose the school- 
boy, instead, has bought a book and a knife ; principal 
and interest are gone, and bookseller and cutler are 
enriched. But the schoolboy is enriched also, and may 
help his schoolfellows next day with knife and book, 
instead of lying m bed and incurring a debt to the 
doctor. 




-Wed. t"kie i^e«»*<» »* l»a Iwt, paMS* tho rest 
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^^^ ijra«3-""**^^^ ^e slmll do good if we can 
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tfcsx-o*-^ o:a- *''" ti„e. In tte »«mer, ^ 

yl-of"^*^' j,»a»*"^ j^^, iB time and i.l»nt ii_ 
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frivolous kind, and yet the invention of such 
a want may be the sign of a healthy activity^ 
and the labour undergone to satisfy the 
new want may lead, indirectly, to useful dis- 
coveries or to noble arts; so that a nation 
is not to be discouraged in its fancies when 
it is either too weak or foolish to be moved to 
exertion by anything but fancies, or has at- 
tended to its serious business first If a nation 
will not forge iron, but likes distilling lavender, 
by all means give it lavender to distil ; only do 
not let its economists suppose that lavender is as 
profitable to it as oats, or that it helps poor 
people to live, any more than the schoolboy's 
kite provides him his dinner. Luxuries, 
whether national or personal, must be paid for 
by labour withdrawn from useful things; and 
no nation has a right to indulge in them until aU 
its poor are comfortably housed and fed. 

The enervating influence of luxury, and its 
tendencies to increase vice, are points which I 
keep entirely out of consideration in the pre- 
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<5:ttess iAe>»c© on "tlie side irliich 1 baye taken. 

-tioDa-"*- e.^ ^^^ -p,:eaent ca«e, I a«a^« that the 

rr'l^"'^^'^ ^^°" ^ cV-viUz^A life a" 'f* poBseaMon harm- 

3.t:a^«^'**^*^^**' .^ axiq.-mrement, serviceable as a 

3.^S^j extion ; a^d even on these favour^ 

330.0*'*-"^'^ arrive at the conclnsion that 

a,1:>i«> ^--^ cht ■°°* *" i^*!^® *" ^^^ except 

■fcti-^ **^' * limitations. Mucli leas ought it 
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-|o-tit, OD. ti^c -wliolo, X believe it 'wUl have a 

«j-r><-»<3L effect TiTpon. OXm.v Uteratnre for some time 

■tx> <=-om-«» » axi-A -tlioii, perhaps, the public may 

_^.^ ^-^-yja.-^ i.t.a -paLtieiXco again. For certBanly it is 

^^^^^^XXeiiKt ^LiaoVt-^in© for an anthor to feel tiat he 

-u.s'fc &o.y «^ ^® ^^^ *° "^-^ *" **^^ fewest possible 

^^^^^ Q^ liis reader is sure to skip them ; and 

^j^^ -plccimest possible ■words, or his reader wiU 

xn,i3xiiid©r«tand them. Generally, also, 

^„li.t fxLOt may be told in a plain way; and 

^Q-vvnriglit facts at present more thaa. 

, ^. els«- And though I often hear moral 

^^*^y ^j^plaining of the bad effects of want 

;peK>I>l« *^ ^^^ ^^^ ^y part, it seems to me that 
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work to it hLu ^^^ -«-«.H^.- 8^^* * ™nth's haid 
**0't,bntitcan)b^ ''*'"^«^ «« o&em*. 
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right of property. For althougli^ without 
doubt^ the purest pleasures it can procure are 
not selfish, it is only as a means of personal 
gratification that it will be desired by a large 
majority of workers; and it would be no less 
false ethics than false policy to check their 
energy by any forms of public opinion which 
bore hardly against the wanton expenditure of 
honestly got wealth. It would be hard if a 
man who had passed the greater part of his life 
at the desk or counter could not at last 
innocently gratify a caprice ; and all the best 
and most sacred ends of almsgiving would be 
at once disappointed, if the idea of a moral 
claim took the place of affectionate gratitude in 
the mind of the receiver. 

Some distinction is made by us naturally in 
this respect between earned and inherited 
wealth; that which is inherited appearing to 
involve the most definite responsibilities, 
especially when consisting in revenues derived 
from the soil. The form of taxation which 

I 
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eonstitutes rental of lands places annuallj m 
o^ftain portion o£ the national wealth in Jdi& 
hands of the nobles^ or other proprietors ci the 
8oil» under conditions peculiarly calouhted to 
induce them to give their best care to its 
efficient administration. T^e want of inslmo* 
tion in even the simplest principles of com- 
nii^cce and economj, which hitherto has 
disgraced our schools and uniyersities, has 
indeed been the cause of ruin or total 
inutility of life to multitudes of our men 
of estate; but this deficiency in our public 
education cannot exist much longer^ and it 
appears to be highly advantageous &r the 
State that ft certain number of persons 
distinguished by race should be pemitbed 
to set examples of wise expenditure, wh^er 
in the advancement of science^ or in patron- 
age of art and literature; only tbey must 
see to it that they take thdr right standing 
more firmly than they have done hitherto^ 
for the position of a rich man in relation to 
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those around him is^ in our present real life, 
and is also contemplated generally by pditieal 
economists as being, precisely the reverse of 
what it ought to be* A rich man ought to be 
continually examining how he may spend his 
money for the advantage of others : at present, 
others are continually plotting how they may 
beguile him into spending it apparently for his 
own. The aspect which he presents to the eyes 
of the world is generally that of a person hold- 
ing a bag of money with a staunch grasp, and 
resolved to part with none of it unless he is 
forced, and all the people about him are 
plotting how they may force him ; that is to 
say, how they may persuade him that he wants 
this thing or that ; or how they may produce 
things that he will covet and buy. One man 
tries to persuade him that be wants perfumes ; 
another that he wants jewellery ; another that 
he wants sugarplums; another that he wants 
roses at Christmas. Anybody who can invent 
H, new want for him is supposed to be a 

12 
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benefactor to society : and thus the energies of 
the poorer people about him are continuallj 
directed to the production of coyetable^ instead 
of serviceable things ; and the rich man has 
the general aspect of a fool^ plotted against 
by all the world. Whereas the real aspect 
which he ought to have is that of a person 
wiser than others^ entrusted with the manage- 
ment of a larger quantity of capital^ which 
he administers for the profit of all^ direct- 
ing each man to the labour which is most 
healthy for him, and most serviceable for the 
community. 



Note 8th, p. 176.—** SUk and PurpUr 
In various places throughout these lectures 
I have had to allude to the distinction between 
productive and unproductive labour, and be- 
tween true and false wealth. I shall here 
endeavour, as clearly as I can, to explain the 
distinction I mean. 

Property may be divided generally into 
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two kinds; that wliich produces life^ and 
that which produces the objects of life. That 
which produces or maintains life consists 
of food^ in so far as it is nourishing; of 
furniture and clothings in so far as they are 
protectiye or cherishing; of fuel; and of all 
land^ instruments^ or materials^ necessary to 
produce foodj^ houses^ clothes^ and fiieL It is 
specially and rightly called useful property* 

The property which produces the o^cts of 
life consists of all that gives pleasure or sug« 
\ gests and preserves thought : of food> fiimi- 
ture, and land^ in so far as they are pleasing 
to the appetite or the eye^ of luxurious dress ; 
and all other kinds of luxuries; of books, 
pictures, and architecture. But the modes of 
connection of certain minor forms of property 
with human labour render it desirable to 
arrange them under more than these two 
heads. Property may therefore be conve- 
niently considered as of five kinds. 

1st Property necessary to life^ but not 
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producible by labour, and therefore belonging of 
right, in a due measure, to every human being 
as soon as he is bom^ and morally unalienabla i 
As for instance, his proper share of the atmo<« 
sphere^ without which he cannot breathe, imd 
of water^ which he needs to quench his 
thirst As much land as he needs to feed 
fipom is also inaUenable ; but in weU regulated 
communities this quantity of land may often 
be represented by other possessions, or its 
need BuppUed by .ragea and privileges. 

2. Property necessary to life, but only 
producible by labour, and of which the pos- 
session is morally connected with labour^ so 
that no person capable of doing the work 
necessary for its production has a right to it 
until he has done that work; — "iie that will 
not work, neither should he eat." It consists 
of simple food, clothing, and habitation^ with 
their seeds and materials, or instruments and 
machinery, and animals used for necessary 
draught or locomotion, &c. It is to b^ ob- 
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treaties^ in order to secure justice to aU 
meiL 

Another poiat requiring notice respecting 

lihis sort of property is, that no work can 

be wasted in producing it^ provided only 

the kind of it produced be preservable and 

distributable, since for every grain of sach 

conunodities we produce we are rendenng so 

much more life possible on earth.* But though 

we are sure, thus, that we are employing people 

* This point has sotnrtimflit been dispated; for in- 
stance, opening Mill's Political Economy the other day, 
I chanced on a passage in which lie says that a man who 
makes a coat, if the person who wean the coat does 
nothing nsefnl while he wears it, has done no more 
good to society than the man who has only raised a pine- 
apple. But this is a fidlacy induced by endeayoor after 
too much snbtletjr. IN'one of ns have a right to say that 
the life of a man, is of no nse to Atw^ hongh it may be 
of no nse to us; and the man who made the coat, and 
thereby prolonged anotber man's life, has done a 
gracious and useful work, whatever may come of the 
life so prolonged. We may say to the wearer of the 
coat, ''You who are wearing coats, and doing nothing 
in them, are at present wasting yonr own life and other 
people's;" but we have no right to say that his exist- 
ence, however wasted, is wasted oim^. It may be just 
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well, we cannot be sure we might not have 
employed them better; for it is possible to 
direct labour to the production of life, until 
little or none is left for that of the objects of 
life, and thus to increase population at the 
expense of civilization, learning, and morality : 
on the other hand, it is just as possible — and 
the error is one to which the world is, on the 
whole, more liable — ^to direct labour to the 
objects of life till too little is left for life, 
and thus to increase luxury or learning at the 
expense of population. Right political economy 
holds its aim poised justly between the two ex- 
tremes, desiring neither to crowd its dominions 

dragging itself on, in its thin golden line, with nothing 
dependent upon it, to the point where it is to strengthen 
into good chain cable, and have thousands of other lires 
dependent on it. Meantime, the simple fact respecting 
the coat- maker is, that he has giyen so much life to the 
creature, the results of which he cannot calculate ; they 
may be — ^in all probability will be — infinite results in 
some way. But the raiser of pines, who has only given 
a pleasant taste in the mouth to some one, may see with 
tolerable clearness to the end of the taste in the mouth, 
and of all conceivable results therefirom. 

I 5 
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with a race of savages, nor to found courts 
and colleges in the midst of a desert. 

3. The third kind of property is that which 
conduces to bodily pleasures and conveniences, 
without directly tending to sustain life ; perhaps 
sometimes indirectly tending to destroy it All 
dainty (as distinguished from nourishing) food, 
and means of producing it; all scents not needed 
for health ; substances valued only for their 
appearance and rarity (as gold and jewels); 
flowers of difficult culture; animals used for de- 
light (as horses for racing), and such like, form 
property of this class; to which the term ^'luxury, 
or luxuries," ought exclusively to belong. 

Respecting which we have to note, first, 
that all such property is of doubtful advantage 
even to its possessor. Furniture tempting to 
indolence, sweet odours, and luscious food, are 
more or less injurious to health : while jewels, 
liveries, and other such common belongings of 
wealthy people, certainly convey no pleasure to 
their owners proportionate to their cost 
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Boqie of die arts of deBign ; and therefore take 
their place in a higher eatery than that of 
luxuries merely. 

4. The fourth kind of property is that which 
bestows intellectual or emotional plemare, ooor 
sisting of land set apart for purposes of 
delight more than for agriculture, of hooka, 
works of art, and objects of natural history. 

It is, of course, impossible to fix an accn- 
rate limit between property of the last class 
and of this class, since things which are a 
mere luxury to one person are a means of 
intellectual occupation to another. Flower* 
in a London ball-room are a luxury; in » 
botanical garden, a delight of the intellect; 
and in their native fields, both; while the 
most noble works of art are continnaUy made 
material of vulgar laxaxy or oE criminal pri^ ; 
but, when rightly naed, property of tlus fourth 
class is the only fcioA ^^^'^ deftetves the name 
of real property; ifc ^* *^^ ^^^7 ^^ '^^ " 
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zoologists into ^^ men who have gardens^ libra* 
ries, or works of art; and who have none;" 
and the former class will include all noble 
persons^ except only a few who make the worid 
their garden or museum ; while the people who 
have not^ or^ which is the same things do not 
care for gardens or libraries, but care for 
nothing but money or luxuries, will include 
none but ignoble persons : only it is necessary 
to understand that I mean by the term ^^ gar- 
den " as much the Carthusian's plot of ground 
fifteen feet square between his monastery but- 

9 

tresses, as I do the grounds of Chatsworth or 
Kew ; and I mean by the term *^ art " as much 
the old sailor's print of the Arethusa bearing 
up to engage the Belle Poule, as I do 
Baphael's " Disputa," and even rather more ; 
for when abundant, beautiful possessions of this 
kind are almost always associated with vulgar 
luxury, and become then anything but indica- 
tive of noble character in their possessors. 
The ideal of human life is a union of Spartan 
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wheat; — so long as no wheat exists^ or can 
exists on the island, the stones are not money. 
But the moment as much wheat exists as shall 
render it possible for the society always to 
give a peck for every spotted stone, the spotted 
stones would become money, and might be 
exchanged by their possessors for whatever 
other commodities they chose, to the value 
of the peck of wheat which the stones repre- 
sented. If more stones were issued than the 
quantity of wheat could answer the demand 
of, the value of the atone coinage would be 
depreciated, in proportion to its increase above 
the quantity needed to answer it. 

Again, supposing a certain number of die 
men so cast ashore were set aside by lot, or 
any other convention, to do the rougher labour 
necessary for the whole society, they them- 
being maintained by the daily allotment of a 
certain quantity of food, clothing, &c« Then, 
if it were agreed that the stones spotted with 
red should be signs of a Government order for 
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promises) bj way of stimtilaiiti; and the £evdt 
of this work, if it comes into the promiMHr^s 
hands, may sometimes enable the false pro* 
mises at last to be ftdfilled : hence the £re- 
quent issue of fitlse money by governments and 
banks^ and the not nnfireqnent escapes firom 
the natural and proper consequences of sack 
false issues^ so as to cause a confused con* 
ception in most people's minds of what money 
really is. I am not sure whether some quan* 
% of such false issue may not really be 
permissible in a nation, accurately propor* 
tioned to the minimum average produce of 
the labour it excites; but all such procedures 
are more or less unsound ; and the notion of 
unlimited issue of currency is simply one of 
the absurdest and most monstrous that ev^ 
came into disjointed human wits. 

The use of objects of real or supposed 
value for currency, as gold, jewellery^ &c, 
is barbarous; and it always expresses either 
the measure of the distrust in the society of 
its own government, or the proportion of dis* 
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trustful or barbajrous nations with whom it 
na8 to deal. A metal not easily corroded or 
imitated, is a desirable medium of currency 
for the sake of cleanliness and convenience^ but 
"Were it possible to prevent forgery, the more 
worthless the metal itself, the better. The 
use of worthless media, unrestrained by the 
iMe of valuable media, has always hitherto 
involved, and is therefore supposed to involve 
necessarily, unlimited, or at least improperly 
extended, issue ; but we might as well sup- 
pose that a man must necessarily issue 
'tuilimited promises because his words cost 
nothing. Intercourse with foreign nations 
must, indeed, for ages yet to come, at the 
world's present rate of progress, be carried on 
ty valuable currencies ; but such transactions 
are nothing more than forms of barter. The 
gold used at present as a currency is not, in 
pomt of fact, currency at all, but the real 
property* which the currency gives claim to, 

* Or lather, equivalent to such real property, because 
everybody has been accustomed to look upon it as 
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stamped to measure its quantitj, and mingling 
with the real currency occasionally by barter. 

The evils necessarily resulting from the use 
of baseless currencies have been terribly illus- 
trated while these sheets have been pasaing 
through the press; I have not had time to 
examine the various conditions of dishonest or 
absurd trading which have led to the late 
^^ panic " in America and England ; this only 
I know^ that no merchant deserving the name 
ought to be more liable to ^^ panic " than a 
soldier should ; for his name should never be on 
more paper than he can at any instant meet 

valuable; and therefore everybody is willing to give 
labour or goods for it. But real property does uUimately 
consist only in things that nourish body or mind ; gold 
would be useless to us if we could not get mutton or 
books for it. Ultimately all commercial mistakes, and 
embarrassments result from people expecting to get 
goods without working for them, or wasting them after 
they have got them. A nation which labours, and takes 
care of the fruits of labour, would be rich and happy ; 
though there were no gold in the universe. A nation 
which is idle, and wastes the produce of what work it 
does, would be poor and miserable, though all its moun- 
tains were of gold, and had glens filled with diamond 
instead of glacier. 
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im the call of^ happen what will. I do not say this 

jk withont feeling at the same time how difBcnlt 

n ik it is to mark, in existbg commerce, the just 

Uri limits between the spirit of enterprise and of 

]» speculation. Somethmg of the same temper 

tk ^hich makes the English soldier do always all 

m that is possible, and attempt more than is 

! ji possible, joins its influence with that of mere 

If avarice in tempting the English merchant into 

]0 risks which he cannot justify, and efforts which 

r, he cannot sustain; and the same passion for 

a adventure which our travellers gratify every 

^ simuner on perilous snow wreaths, and cloud- 

( encompassed precipices, surrounds with a 

romantic fascination the gUttering of a hoUow 

investment, and gilds the clouds that curl 

round gulfs of ruin. Nay, a higher and a 

i more serious feeling frequently mingles in the 

I motley temptation ; and men apply themselves 

to the task of growing rich, as to a labour 

of providential appointment, from which they 

cannot pause without culpability, nor retire 

without dishonour. Our large trading cities 
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bear to me verj neajcly the aspect of mooud 
establuhments in whloli the roar of the nA 
Trbeel and the crane takes the place of <Aa 
devotional music t and ia v^liicli the worship d 
Mammon or Moloch is conducted with a tenAa 
reverence and an exact propriety; tie J"^ 
chant rising to his MJammon matins will 
the self-denial of an anchorite, and expiat 
ing the frivolities into -which he may i» 
beguiled in the course of the da/ ''/ 
late attendance at Mammon vespers. But 
with every allowiuice that can be made ^ 
these conscientious and romantio persons, tie 
fact remwns the same, that by far the greater 
number of the transactions which iead to these 
times of commercial embarrassment may » 
ranged simply under two great heads,— 
gamblmg and stealing ; and hoth of these lO 
their most culpable form, namely, gamMo'g 
with money which is not ours, and siea^ 
from tiiose who trust us. I have sometimes 
thought a day might come, when the ^^<^ 
would perceive that a well-educated loan 
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m "who steals a hundred thousand pounds, in* 

^i Tolving the mitire means of subsistence of Sk 

^1 hundred families, deserres, on the whole, as 

^ aev^e a punishment as an ill-educated man 

^ who steals a purse from a pocket, or a mug 

g from a pantry. But without hoping for this 

^ excess of clear-sightedness, we may at least 

p labour for a system of greater honesty and 

i kindness in the minor commerce of our 

^ daily life; since the great dishonesty of the 

t great buyers and sellers is nothing more 

I, than the natural growth and outcome from 

( the little dishonesty of the litde buyers 

and sellers. Every person who tries to buy 

an article for less than its proper value, or 

who tries to sell it at more than its proper 

value — every consumer who keeps a trades* 

, man waiting for Us money, and every trades- 

man who bribes a consumer to extravagance 

by credit, is helping forward, according to his 

own measure of power, a system of baseless 

and dishonourable commerce, and forcing his 

country down into poverty and shame. And 
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